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AT 

THE  MOMENT  OF  VICTORY 


CHAPTER  I. 

*'Why  should  I  be  made  to  do  an  un- 
worthy thing  ?  Why  cannot  this  thing, 
in  itself  right  and  expedient,  be  ac- 
complished by  honest,  straightforward 
means  ? "  reasoned  Madge  with  herself  on 
the  day  following  Sir  Peter's  departure,  as 
she  thought  over  her  emphatic  rejection  of 
Mr.  Stubbs's  obsequiously-offered  services. 
She  had  risen  that  morning  strong  in 
her  resolve,  not  only  to  further  what  she 
conceived  to  be  Lance's  best  interests  in 
life,  but  to  do  so  by  means  which  consorted 
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with  her  own  honesty  of  purpose  and  in- 
tegrity of  heart.  Miss  Shore  should  be 
told  simply  and  plainly  that  her  services 
as  an  artist  were  no  longer  required,  and 
that  it  would  be  esteemed  a  favour  by  her- 
self and  Lady  Judith  if  she  would  as  soon 
as  possible  continue  her  journey  to  the 
North. 

Lady  Judith  must  of  course  be  previously 
consulted  on  the  matter ;  so  Madge  ad- 
verted to  it  across  the  breakfast-table. 

Her  remark,  however,  fell  literally  on 
deaf  ears.  Lady  Judith  had  come  down  to 
breakfast  with  no  less  than  five  telegrams 
in  her  hand,  and  a  tirade  against  Lance  on 
her  lips.  She  had  quite  forgotten  that  "  he 
was  a  good  fellow  at  heart,  and  that  she 
had  always  said  it,"  and  now  remembered 
only  his  "  heedlessness  and  want  of  respect 
for  his  elders."  Four  out-  of  the  five 
telegrams  had  been  despatched  at  difierent 
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stages  of  Sir  Peter's  journey  to  town,  and 
simply  reported  that  he  was  "  getting  along 
all  right ; "  the  fifth  had  been  sent  the 
first  thing  that  morning,  just  to  show  that 
he  was  up  and  doing.  As,  however,  the 
first  four  had  arrived  at  Lower  Upton 
overnight  too  late  for  delivery,  the  whole 
five  had  been  brought  in  a  batch  to  the 
Castle  the  first  thing   that  morning. 

Lady  Judith  tossed  them  all  con- 
temptuously across  the  table  to  Madge. 

"  You  may  read  just  whichever  you  like 
first,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "  It  doesn't  in 
the  least  matter  which.  One  properly- 
worded  telegram  would  have  done  for  the 
whole  lot.  Will  you  tell  me  that  that 
young  man  ever  lifts  his  little  finger  to 
keep  Sir  Peter  from  making  himself 
ridiculous !  It's  my  belief  if  Sir  Peter 
ever  settles  down  quietly  for  ten  minutes, 
he  isn't  happy  till  he   has  set   him  goino- 
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again.  And  now  that  they're  both  away 
together,  with  no  one  to  look  after  them, 
what  will  happen  goodness  only  knows ! " 
And  so  forth. 

Madge,  so  soon  as  a  pause  occurred, 
tried  to  brino^  the  talk  round  to  Miss 
Shore. 

All  in  vain.  Lady  Judith,  bent  on  Sir 
Peter's  misdoings,  continued  her  harangue. 

"  He'll  be  sixty-three  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  this  month,  and  will  you  tell  me 
he  has  one  whit  more  sense  than  a  boy  of 
sixteen  ?  Philanthropy  do  you  call  it  ?  " 
(Madge,  by  way  of  diversion,  had  remarked 
that  the  veal-and-ham  pie  on  the  table 
was  particularly  good.)  *' A  nice  sort  of 
philanthropy  that  is,  which  lays  burthens 
upon  other  people's  shoulders,  and  straight- 
away forgets  all  about  them  !  Now  1  wonder 
how  many  incapables  he'll  .  pick  up  in 
London  streets  this  time  to  bring  back  with 
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him.     I  jcan  only  hope  that  the  wagonette 
will  be  big;  enouo^h  to  seat  them  all." 

And  once  upon  the  topic  of  proteges. 
Lady  Judith  did  not  let  it  go  until  the 
whole  army  of  Sir  Peter's  waifs  and  strays 
had  been  passed  in  review.  The  squinting 
stable-boy,  the  bow-legged  gardener's  lad, 
the  poultry-maid  who  would  have  been  "  in 
her  right  place  picking  oakum  in  a  model 
prison,  instead  of  tending  prize-bred  poultry 
on  a  model  farm."  And  last,  but  not  least, 
there  was  that  young  woman  *'  who  sits  all 
day  long  in  front  of  an  easel  doing,  so  far 
as  any  one  can  see,  just  nothing  at  all, 
who  occupies  one  of  the  best  bedrooms — 
and  I  shall  want  every  one  of  the  bedrooms 
on  the  west  side  of  the  house  for  the 
twenty-first — and  who  won't  condescend  to 
give  any  account  of  herself  or  her  belong- 
ings, but  conducts  herself  as  if  she  were 
an   empress  with   her   pedigree  before    the 
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world.  But  I  do  tliink,  my  dear,  now  that 
Sir  Peter  is  away  and  not  likely  to  make 
a  fuss  on  the  matter,  that  you  might  just 
pat  a  question  or  two  to  the  young  lady  as 
to  the  length  of  time  her  sketches  will  be 
likely  to  occupy.  I  would  interrogate  her 
myself,  but  she  mumbles  so  I  can't  hear  a 
word  she  says.  Is  she  Irish  or  Welsh  do 
you  think  ? — ah,  be  so  good  as  to  open  that 
window,  the  room  is  stifling!" 

Madge  rose  with  alacrity  from  the  table. 
"  I  will  go  this  very  minute  and  speak  to 
Miss  Shore  about  her  sketches,  and  if  she 
is  not  down  I  will  go  to  her  room,"  she 
said,  scarcely  crediting  the  fortunate  chance 
which  made  Lady  Judith's  wishes  so 
thoroughly  at  one  with  her  own. 

At  the  door,  however,  leading  into  the 
hall,  she  was  intercepted  by  Mr.  Stubbs> 
who,  instead  of  his  usual  look  of  carefully 
achieved    expressionlessness,   had    "impor- 
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tant  information   to   give,"  plainly  written 
upon  his  features. 

"  May  I  speak  with  you,  madam  ?  "  he 
said.  His  manner  emphasized  his  request ; 
it  seemed  to  add  :  "  At  once  and  in 
private  ? " 

Madge  led  the  way  to  Sir  Peter's  study. 
Mr.  Stubbs  carefully  shut  the  door  behind 
him.     "  It's  about  Miss  Shore,"  he  began. 

Madge  slightly  bowed,  but  remained 
standinsr.  "Whatever  this  man  has  to 
tell  shall  be  told  quickly  and  be  done  with 
it,"  she  said  to  herself. 

Mr.  Stubbs  noted  her  wish  for  conciseness 
and  fell  in  with  it.  "  One  mustn't  quarrel 
with  the  knife  that  spreads  the  butter  on 
one's  bread,"  was  his  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter. 

*'  I  drew  your  attention,  madam,  to  Miss 
Shore's  eagerness  to  get  the  morning  papers 
so  soon  as  they  came  into  the  house.     To- 
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day  I  have  discovered  the  reasons  for  this 
eagerness,"  he  said. 

'SStop,"  said  Madge,  *'let  me  ask  a 
question.  Do  these  reasons  in  any  way 
concern  me  ?  If  they  do  not  I  must  ask 
you  to  refrain  from  communicatiog  to  me 
whatever  you  may  have  discovered.  I  take 
no  interest  in  Miss  Shore  or  her  private 
affairs." 

Mr.  Stubbs  did  not  reply  immediately. 
It  required  a  good  deal  of  courage  to 
answer  this  question  point-blank,  and  no- 
thing but  a  point-blank  answer  would  suit 
his  purpose. 

Presently  he  got  together  sufficient 
courage  for  the  ve'p\j  : 

"It  concerns  you,  madam,  so  far  as  the 
happiness  of  Mr.  Clive  concerns  you.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  he  takes  the  deepest  interest 
in  Miss  Shore." 

Madge  flushed  scarlet.     How^  she  would 
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have  enjoyed  ordering  this  man  out  of  the 
room  !  But  all  she  said  was  "  Go  on,"  in  a 
low  nervous  tone. 

Mr.  Stubbs  went  on. 

''Since  Miss  Shore  has  taken  to  reading 
the  papers  so  assiduously,  I  have  taken 
care  to  have  duplicates  of  every  one  sent  to 
the  house.  All  the  same  I  send  up  every 
morning  to  her  for  the  preceding  day's 
papers,  telling  her  that  I  file  them  for 
reference.  This  morning  the  papers  were 
sent  down  to  me  with  one  torn  at  one  of 
the  corners,  together  with  the  message  that 
Miss  Shore  regretted  very  much  that  she 
had  torn  the  paper  accidentally.  Natu- 
rally I  refer  to  my  copy  of  the  paper 
that  Miss  Shore  had  torn  '  accidentally/  and 
in  the  torn  column  I  find  this  paragraph.'' 

Here  he  unfolded  a  newspaper  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  spread  it  before 
Madge  on  the  table,  indicating  a  paragraph. 
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Madge  read  as  follows  : 

"The  little  fishing  village  of  Santa  Maura, 
on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  has  been  thrown 
into  a  state  of  excitement  by  a  singular 
attempt  at  murder.  The  intended  victim 
was  a  Count  Palliardini,  who  w^as  staying 
at  a  little  chalet  he  owned  anion gf  the 
mountains.  The  murder  must  have  been 
attempted  by  some  one  w^ell  acquainted 
with  the  Count's  habit  of  sleeping  during 
the  early  part  of  the  evening.  AVhile  he 
thus  slept,  it  seems  the  wdne  w^hich  stood 
beside  him  on  a  small  table  had  poison  put 
into  it,  and  on  awakening  and  drinking  it  he 
was  seized  with  all  the  symptoms  of  narcotic 
poisoning.  Thanks,  however,  possibly  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  dose  and  to  the 
promptness  of  the  remedies  administered,  he 
recovered.  The  strangest  part  of  the  story 
remains  to  telL  The  Countess  Palliardini, 
the  Count's  mother,  was  seated  just  within 
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the  door  of  the  house  with  her  back  to  the 
light.  She  had  not  lighted  the  lamps,  she 
stated  at  the  judicial  inquiry,  because  it  was 
too  hot  to  do  anything  but  fan  herself  and 
eat  sweetmeats.  As  she  sat  thus  in  the 
twilight  she  chanced  to  lift  her  eyes  to 
a  mirror  which  hung  over  the  stove-place 
facing  the  door.  To  her  great  sm^prise  she 
saw  reflected  in  it,  not  only  the  shadowy 
trees  of  the  garden,  but  also  the  face  and 
figure  of  a  woman,  who  must  have  been 
standing  immediately  outside  the  door. 
For  the  moment  she  was  too  startled  to 
move.  When  she  recovered  herself  and 
w^ent  out  into  the  garden  the  woman  was 
gone.  Up  to  the  present  moment  the 
police  have  been  unsuccessful  in  their 
endeavours  to  discover  the  perpetrator  of 
the  crime." 

Madge  drew   a  long  breath  as  she  read 
the  last  word.     That  Miss  Shore  and  this 
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would-be  murderess  were  one  and  the 
same  person  she  did  not  for  a  moment 
doubt.  In  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by 
this  paragraph,  the  young  lady's  mysterious 
conduct  since  her  coming  to  the  Castle 
seemed  easy  enough  to  understand. 

"  It  is  monstrous  !  incredible !  "  she  said, 
not  addressing  Mr.  Stubbs,  but  uttering 
her  own  thoughts,  and  moving  towards 
the  door  as  she  spoke  with  the  newspaper 
in  her  hand. 

Mr.  Stubbs  stood  between  her  and  the 
door. 

"  May  I  ask  what  you  intend  to  do, 
madam  ?  "  he   said. 

"Do!"  replied  Madge,  hotly,  ''there  is 
only  one  thing  to  do.  Go  straight  to  her, 
tell  her  we  have  found  out  who  she  is,  and 
advise  her  to  get  out  of  the  house  as 
quickly  as  possible. '* 

Madge    had   a   fine    reputation    in    the 
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county  for  a  kind  heart  and  a  generous 
temper ;  but  if  at  that  moment  she  could 
by  lettres  cle  cachet  have  consigned  that 
"girl  in  gray"  to  a  cellar-prison,  there 
was  little  doubt  but  what  she  would  gladly 
have  exchanged  that  reputation  of  hers 
for  that  of  the  Pompadour. 

"Pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  suggest  a  more 
prudent  course.  We  know  who  she  is — 
you  and  I  that  is — but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  impress  other  people  with  our  convic- 
tions as  matters  stand  at  present ! " 

How  the  "  You  and  I "  grated  upon 
Madge's  ear  even  in  that  moment  of 
excitement. 

"  "What  do  you  propose  doing,  then  ?  " 
she  asked,  curtly. 

"  I  propose  to  make  the  young  lady  con- 
vict herself,  and  of  her  own  free  will  take 
flight  from  the  house  and  keep  out  of  our 
way — out   of  Mr.    Olive's   way,"    this   was 
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said  with  a  furtive  but  keen  look  into 
Madge's  face,  which  once  more  sent  the 
blood  mounting  to  her  brow. 

'*You  see  it  is  just  this,"  Mr.  Stubbs 
went  on  after  a  moment's  pause,  "I  have 
farther  evidence  to  produce  ;  but  all  the 
same  it  is  not  evidence  that  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, and  if  we  make  a  martyr  of  the 
young  lady,  and  other  persons"  —  here 
another  keen  look  into  Madge's  face  — 
**  choose  to  constitute  themselves  her 
champions  and  contest  that  evidence,  we 
simply  put  ourselves  in  an  ugly  light  and 
the  young  lady  into  a  favourable  one." 

Again  that  odious  '''  We  ! " 

'*  But  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  on  the 
matter,"  Madge  cried.  '*  She  comes  into 
the  house  under  an  assumed  name ;  she 
refuses  to  give  an  account  of  herself;  she 
dares  not  look  into  a  mirror ;  she  is  eager 
for  the  daily  papers  ;  she  tears  out  a  para- 
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graph  that  might  criminate  her.  No  one 
in  their  senses  could  refuse  to  believe  such 
evidence  !  " 

''Is  a  man  in  love  ever  in  his  senses?" 
said  Mr.  Stubbs,  coolly,  and  now  looking 
Madge  full  in  the  face. 

Madge  winced  at  his  words  but  dared 
not  grow  furious  at  them.  They  might  be 
true  !     Heaven  only  knew  ! 

"  My  dear  madam,"  Mr.  Stubbs  went  on 
when  he  saw  that  his  words  and  look 
combined  had  done  satisfactory  work, 
''  every  one  of  the  circumstances  you  have 
mentioned  could  be  explained,  by  any 
romantic,  pitiful  story  the  young  lady 
might  choose  to  concoct.  You  might 
suggest  our  handing  her  over  to  the  police 
on  the  strength  of  our  suspicions.  That 
would  be  simply  to  make  stronger  still  her 
claim  to  sympathy.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  police  could  not  substantiate  any 
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charge  against  her,  for  there  is  nothing 
said  in  this  paragraph  as  to  the  Countess 
Palliardini's  power  to  identify  the  face  she 
saw.  No,  no,  my  dear  madam,  take  my 
advice  ;  you  want  this  young  lady  turned 
out  of  the  house  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
quietly  as  possible,  as  finally  as  possible. 
Let  us  make  her  eject  herself.  I  have  a 
plan  to  propose " 

Madge  here  cut  short  his  sentences  with 
the  abruptly-put  question  :  "  What  is  the 
other  evidence  of  which  you  spoke  just 
now  ?" 

Mr.  Stubbs  drew  from  his  pocket  a  roll 
of  cardboard,  which  he  spread  before 
Madge  on  the  table. 

On  it  was  sketched  in  water-colours, 
slightly  and  roughly,  a  mountain,  at  the 
base  of  which  w^as  a  small  country  house. 
A  gloomy  sky  had  been  lightly  washed  in, 
and  high  over  one  of  the  mountain  peaks 
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shone  out   a  bright  star.     The  foreground 
of  the  picture  was  unfinished. 

Mr.  Stubbs  watched  the  chan2:es  in 
Madge's  face  as  she  looked  at  the  sketch. 

'*  Do  you  remember,  madam,"  he  asked, 
"  that  Mr.  Clive  on  one  occasion  advised 
Miss  Shore  to  paint  out  what  was  in  her 
eyes  so  that  she  might  be  able  to  see  what 
was  outside  them  ?  " 

Madge  stared  at  him.  "  It  was  said  in 
my  presence,"  she  answered,  *'but  you  were 
not  there." 

"  I  was  just  behind  the  Venetian  blinds 
in  the  billiard-room,  and  could  not  help 
hearing  the  remark." 

Madge,  remembering  a  certain  occasion 
on  which  she  had  been  an  unwilling  listener 
behind  those  self-same  blinds,  could  say 
nothino;  to  this. 

''  Miss  Shore  followed  Mr.  Olive's  advice. 
Two    days  afterwards  I   found   this  sketch 

VOL.  II.  O 
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among  some  others  in  a  less  advanced 
stage  in  a  waste-paper  basket  which  a 
housemaid  was  bringing  across  the  gallery 
from  Miss  Shore's  room." 

*' Across  the  gallery  from  Miss  Shore's 
room ! "  repeated  Madge,  almost  dumb- 
foundered  at  the  deliberate  system  of 
espionage  which,  these  words  revealed. 

"  In  the  course  of  my  chequered  career, 
madam,  I  have  occasionally  found  waste- 
paper  baskets  to  be  mines  of  hidden  trea- 
sures," said  Mr.  Stubbs,  answering  the 
thought  written  on  her  face. 

Mado-e  wondered  whether,  "in  the  course 
of  his  chequered  career,"  he  had  served  his 
time  in  a  private  inquiry  office,  but  did 
not  express  the  wonder. 

"You  will  observe,  madam,"  he  went 
on  to  say,  "that  this  sketch  was  torn  in 
half,  and  that  I  have  pieced  it.  together  at 
the  back.     No  doubt,  after  Miss  Shore,  in 
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pursuance  of  Mr.  Olive's  advice,  had  made 
two  or  three  such  sketches,  she  found  herself 
able  to  paint  not  what  was  in  her  mind,  but 
what  was  before  her.  She  had  no  other 
object  than  this  in  making  these  sketches, 
and  consequently  destroyed  them  when 
finished.  Now,  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  turn  your  attention  once  more 
to  the  paragraph  we  have  just  been  read- 
ing, you  will  see  that  in  it  are  mentioned 
mountains,  ravines,  and  a  small  country 
house — all  are  in  this  picture.  The  time 
given  for  the  attempt  at  murder  is  the 
early  evening,  in  other  words,  the  twi- 
light. This  is  a  twilight  scene — look 
at  the  star  fully  painted  out,  though 
the  picture  in  other  parts  is  merely  out- 
lined." 

"Yet,"  cried  Madge,  ''in  the  face  of  all 
this  you  tell  me  we  have  not  evidence 
sufficient  to  convict  this  young  woman  of 

c  2 
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an  attempt  at  murder  to  the  minds  of 
people  who  have  a  fair  amount  of  common- 
sense." 

''Has  a  young  man  of  seven-and-twenty, 
supposing  that  he  has  eyes  in  his  head, 
much  common-sense  at  command  in  the 
presence  of  a  beautiful,  mysterious,  and 
forlorn  youug  woman  ?  " 

Madge  winced  again ;  yet  her  common- 
sense  was  forced  to  admit  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Stubbs's  remark.  Beauty,  mystery, 
forlornness,  had  been  the  three-fold  cord 
that  had  drawn  Lance  to  the  side  of  "that 
girl  in  gray.'' 

"  Let  me  repeat,"  said  Mr.  Stubbs, 
notinfr  how  the  allusions  to  Lance  hit  the 
mark,  'Hhat  the  most  effectual  way  of 
finally  getting  rid  of  this  young  lady  will 
be  to  make  her  eject  herself.  If  you  can 
spare  me  another  quarter  of .  an  hour  I 
will   fully  explain  my  plan  to  you.     It  is 
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the   result  of  careful  thought,  and  I  trust 
it  may  meet   with  your  approval." 

But  Mr.  Stubbs  must  have  miscalculated 
the  leugthiness  of  the  project  he  had  to 
unfold,  or  else  he  and  Madge  must  have 
had  other  subjects  of  conversation,  for  not 
fifteen  minutes,  no,  nor  yet  fifty,  saw  the 
end  of  their  interview. 

It  w^as  close  upon  luncheon-time  w^hen 
Madge  came  out  of  the  study.  She  looked 
downcast  and  thoughtful.  If  Lady  Judith, 
as  they  sat  at  luncheon  together,  had  used 
her  eyes  with  as  much  energy  as  she  did 
her  tongue,  she  might  have  seen  that 
Madge  ate  next  to  nothing,  and  that  she 
toyed  incessantly  with  a  small  key  that 
hung  upon  her  watch-chain  as  if  its  presence 
there  were  an  irritation  to  her. 

At  the  end  of  the  meal  she  had  a  com- 
munication to  make  which  not  a  little 
surprised  Lady  Judith.     It  was : 
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"  I  have  been  thickirig  again  over  the 
matter  ;  and,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  should  like 
Miss  Shore  to  finish  the  water-colours  she 
has  begun  for  my  little  room.  She  can't 
be  much  longer  now  over  them ;  a  fort- 
night, I  should  say,  would  see  them 
finished." 


CHAPTER   11. 

It  was  like  a  statue  coming  to  life  —  a 
carven  lump  of  marble  suddenly  kindling 
into  human  warmth  and  colour.  Madge 
could  at  any  moment  as  soon  have  pictured 
Old  Cuddaw  himself,  descending  from  his 
height,  walking  up  the  garden-path  and 
graciously  bidding  her  ''good-morning,"  as 
Miss  Shore  so  far  condescending.  Yet 
that  was  what  happened.  And  not  only 
did  the  young  lady  condescend  to  the 
greeting  of  common  life,  but  she  absolutely 
displayed  for  Madge's  inspection  the  water- 
colour  drawing  on  which  she  had  been  so 
long  occupied,  asking  for  her  opinion 
on  it. 
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It  was  a  spirited  sketch.  Miss  Shore 
had  caught  the  purple  tone  of  the  landscape 
together  with  the  golden  glow  of  summer 
sunlight.  If  it  had  been  drawn  by  another 
hand,  Madge  would  have  gone  into  raptures 
over  it. 

"  It  is  pretty,"  was  all  she  said  by  way 
of  praise.  "  I  will,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
see  how  it  looks  ao^ainst  the  wall  hang-ings 
of  my  room." 

These  wall  hangings  of  the  little  room — 
an  octagon,  opening  off  the  inner  hall — 
were  of  chrome  silk.  The  landscape,  hung 
sideways  to  the  light,  was  strikingly 
effective. 

"  I  suppose,''  said  Madge,  turning  to 
Miss  Shore,  who  held  the  sketch  in  its 
place,  '^  I  must  give  up  the  idea  of  more 
than  one  other,  the  same  size.  You  are 
not  quick  with  your  brush." 

She  looked  up  at  the  girl's  face  and  then 
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for  the  first  time  noted  the  change  that  one 
clay  had  wrought.  Ten  years  seemed  to  be 
effaced  from  it,  the  marmoreal  hardness  of 
the  features  had  disappeared,  a  faint  flush 
of  colour  tinged  the  white  cheeks,  the  gray 
eyes  were  shining.  Madge's  long  look  no 
doubt  seemed  to  repeat  the  remark  she  had 
made  as  to  Miss  Shore's  artistic  capabilities. 

''  I  am  not  always  so  slow,"  she  replied, 
**  but  I  was  fit  for  nothing  when  I  came 
here  first." 

"  Fit  for  nothing  ! "  repeated  Madge,  still 
eyeing  the  girl  keenly. 

*'  Yes.  I  was  w^eak — I  w^as  ill.  I  could 
not  eat — I  could  not  sleep,  naturally  I  could 
not  paint." 

Madge  felt  inclined  to  ask  whether  a 
certain  paragraph  in  the  preceding  day's 
paper  had  not  had  something  to  do  with 
the  young  lady's  increased  power  of  eating 
and  sleeping  ;  but  restrained  herself 
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"  I  shall  be  glad  to  li;ive  a  companion 
picture  to  tliis,"  she  said.  "  A  sketch  of 
the  valley  if  you  will  undertake  it." 

And  then  she  looked  and  looked  at  her 
again,  saying  to  herself:  "A  statue  coming 
to  life — marble  ^lowins:  into  flesh  and  blood 
— that's  what  it  is." 

But  not  alone  in  Miss  Shore's  face  and 
manner  was  the  change  perceptible ;  Madge's 
maid,  in  her  morning  attendance,  reported 
another  wonder — that  the  looking-glasses 
in  Miss  Shore's  room  had  been  uncovered 
and  appeared  to  be  in  use,  and  that  the 
young  lady  had  frequently  of  late  asked  her 
advice  on  the  matter  of  hairdressing,  and 
appeared  to  have  suddenly  awakened  to  the 
fact  of  the  insufSciency  of  her  wardrobe. 
This  last  statement  was  confirmed  by  Miss 
Shore  expressing  a  wish  one  morning  to  be 
driven  into  the  village,  as  she  had  sundry 
small  purchases  to  make. 
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Madge  watched  her  drive  away  in  the 
little  pony  carriage,  in  and  out  among  the 
shifting  shadows  of  the  larches  and  syca- 
mores. She  noted  that  the  gray  gossamer 
veil  was  tossed  back,  as  if  the  wearer 
enjoyed  the  greeting  of  the  bright  sunlight 
and  mountain  breeze,  and  that  the  young 
lady,  as  she  sat,  was  turning  to  the  man 
who  drove  her,  as  if  asking  him  questions. 

''Would  to  Heaven  she  would  never 
come  back  ! "  Madge  prayed  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  heart.  The  bitterness  ended 
in  a  sigh.  If  Lance  had  been  so  fascinated 
with  the  ice-cold,  shadowy  maiden,  what 
would  he  be  in  presence  of  such  glowing 
flesh  and  blood  loveliness  as  this ! 

"  AYeigh  your  wealth  against  her  beauty, 
Madge  Cohen,  and  see  what  it  is  worth," 
she  cried  aloud  to  herself,  bitterly. 

Sir  Peter's  stay  in  town  had  been  pro- 
longed  beyond   the   three    days   to    which 
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Lance  would  fain  have  limited  it.  The 
old  gentleman  once  on  the  wing  was  not 
to  be  easily  persuaded  to  settle  down  again. 
"I  can't  f{et  him  back,"  wrote  Lance  to 
Madge,  "  he's  here,  there,  everywhere ;  I 
might  as  well  try  to  catch  ether  or  sal 
volatile  and  get  it  into  a  railway-train  as 
Uncle  Peter.  Town  is  a  wilderness  ;  there's 
nothing  on  earth  for  a  man  to  do,  yet  his 
hands  are  full  from  morning  till  night.  I 
should  run  down  to  Cowes  or  to  Exmoor 
for  a  day  or  wto,  only  I  daren't  leave  him 
lest  he  should  get  into  mischief.  For  one 
thing,  I'm  confident  I've  kept  him  out  of 
the  mumps.  I  missed  him  suddenly  the 
other  morning,  and  started  in  pursuit 
immediately.  I  traced  him  first  to  the 
telegraph  office  ;  I  knew  he  had  a  lot  to 
do  there — oflf  and  on  he  has  almost  lived 
there  lately — thence,  I  hunted  him  down 
to   the   bootmaker's — he's   always  wanting 
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boots,  you  know — and  finally,  to  my  horror, 
found  him  down  a  blind  alley  attempting 
to  adjudicate  between  two  little  dirty  boys 
who  were  fig-htinoj  over  their  marbles. 
Both  of  the  little  imps  had  their  faces  tied 
up,  and  had  a  generally  puffy  appearance 
about  the  jaws.  *  Uncle  Peter,'  I  shouted, 
*  if  there  is  anything  to  be  caught  you'll 
catch  it,  depend  upon  it.  Think  of  your 
birthday !  Fancy  receiving  a  deputation 
with  your  face  tied  up  ! '  And  so  I  dragged 
him  away." 

With  Sir  Peter  in  so  active  a  frame  of 
mind,  Lance  had  found  some  difficulty  in 
making  an  opportunity  for  the  little  serious 
talk  with  him,  which  he  had  planned. 
From  mornino;  till  nio-ht  the  old  ofentleman 
was  never  to  be  found  alone.  He  received 
the  secretaries  of  his  pet  charities  at  break- 
fast, the  members  of  their  committees  at 
luncheon,    and   as   a   rule    dined   with,    or 
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received  at  dinner,  certain  clerical  magnates 
who  chanced  to  be  in  town.  At  the  odd 
moments  which  occurred  between  his  meals 
he  was  either  inspecting  orphanages,  or 
reformatories,  or  immersed  in  charity 
reports   and   subscription-lists. 

Lance  had  rehearsed  over  and  over 
again  a  little  speech  which  ran  somewhat 
as  follows :  "  Uncle  Peter,  you've  always 
said  that  on  the  day  Madge  and  I  get 
married,  you'll  set  aside  a  certain  definite 
property  from  which  I  can  draw  a  certain 
definite  income.  But  supposing  that  match 
never  comes  ofi"!     What  then?" 

To  get  opportunity,  however,  to  make 
this  little  speech  was  another  matter. 

He  seized  a  chance  that  presented  itself 
one  morning  when  Sir  Peter,  suddenly 
looking  up  from  his  papers,  said  : 

"  I  shall  get  Madge  to  put  down  a  hand- 
some   life  -  subscription    to    this    '  working 
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boys' refuge.'  Slie  might  spend  a  couple  of 
thousand  yearly  on  charities  and  never 
miss  it.     Her  income  is  princely." 

Lance  caught  at  the  last  words.  *^I 
don't  believe  there's  a  prince  in  England 
with  half  her  fortune !  Don't  you  think 
it's  a  trifle  presumptuous,  on  my  part,  with 
no  independent  means  of  my  own,  to  aspire 
to  a  marriage  with  her  ?  " 

Sir  Peter  smiled  up  at  him  benignantly. 
"  My  dear  boy,  you're  too  modest !  Your 
future  is  as  assured  as  a  man's  can  well 
be.  You  know — I've  often  told  you — you 
stand  in  the  position  of  an  only  son  to  me. 
And  it  strikes  me,  even  if  it  were  not  so, 
that  you'd  stand  comparison  in  Madge's 
eyes  with  the  biggest  millionaire  in  the 
kingdom.  Ah,  lend  me  your  pencil  a  mo- 
ment, I  don't  understand  these  figures — 
there's  something  wrong  with  this  balance- 
sheet — I'll  tot  it  up  again !  " 
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Again  and  again  Lance  beat  about  the 
bush,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

"  Supposing  you'd  had  a  son,  what  would 
you  have  done  with  me?"  he  asked  abruptly 
on  another  occasion. 

'•'Eh,  what?"  And  Sir  Peter  pushed 
his  spectacles  high  up  on  his  forehead  and 
said,  ''Eh,  what?"  again,  before  Lance's 
meaning  dawned  on  him.  "  Well,  my 
boy,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  suppose  you'd 
have  followed  your  father's  profession — 
been  out  in  India  by  this  time,  and  have 
led  much  such  a  life  as  he  did.  By  the 
way,  Lance,  it  occurs  to  me,  seeing  that 
you  belong  to  a  service  flimily,  that  your 
name  ought  to  appear  on  the  Military 
Asylum  committee.  I'll  get  you  nominated, 
and  you  can " 

"No,  I  can't,"  interrupted  Lance.  "I'm 
not  cut  out  for  that  sort  of  thine."     And 
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then  he  took  his  hat  and  made  for  his 
club,  fearful  lest,  willy-nilly,  Sir  Peter 
would  drag  him  into  one  of  those  stuffy 
committee-rooms,  in  which  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  his  own  time  was  passed  with  entire 
pleasure. 

It  was  not  until  the  morning  of  their 
return  to  Upton  that  Lance  contrived  to  put 
the  momentous  question,  *'  What  then  ? " 
after  its  due  preamble  of  "  supposing  Madge 
does  not  feel  inclined  to  marry  again  !  " 

But  it  was  absolutely  out  of  the  power 
of  Sir  Peter  to  realise  such  a  possibility  as 
this.  '•  A  young  woman,  at  her  age,  to 
remain  single  all  her  life  !  Impossible,  in- 
credible !  Tell  me  at  once  that  she  means 
to  turn  nun  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

**  Well,  put  it  another  way,"  said  Lance, 
impetuously,  speaking  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.     "  Supposing  that  I  were  not  in- 
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clined  to  settle  down  and  marry  just  yet, 
what  then  ? " 

"What  then!"  cried  Sir  Peter,  aghast. 
"My  dear  boy!  My  dear  boy!"  He 
jumped  nj)  from  his  chair  and  began 
walking  up  and  down  the  room  very  fast. 
Then  he  stood  in  front  of  Lance,  his  eyes 
at  first  very  bright,  and  then  suddenly 
altogether  as  dim.  *'  After  all  these  years 
— my  most  cherished  hope !  Impossible  1 " 
He  beoran  his  favourite  heel  and  toe  move- 
ment  as  if  on  rockers.  ''  My  dear  boy  ! 
Don't  say  it  again  !     Impossible  !  " 

After  this,  Lance  thought  it  prudent  to 
let  the  matter  drop  for  a  time. 

Lady  Judith  had  fidgeted  a  good  deal 
over  Sir  Peter's  prolonged  absence. 

"  It's  my  belief,  my  dear,  that  Sir  Peter 
has  got  into  mischief  of  some  sort,  and 
Lance  as  usual  has  stood  by  and  enjoyed 
the  fun,"  she  said  to  Mado^e. 
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But  as  the  days  slipped  past,  and  Sir 
Peter's  birthday  approached,  the  note  of 
complaint  swelled  to  a  louder  tone. 

"  Most  inconsiderate — most  thoughtless 
of  them  both!"  she  exclaimed.  ''I  don't 
like  to  say  what  I  think  of  such  conduct ; 
but  any  one  who  gives  the  matter  a  second 
thought  must  know  how  much  their  ab- 
sence throws  on  my  hands  just  now.  The 
house  will  be  full  in  a  day  or  two — as 
many  men  as  women  to  entertain.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  final  directions  to  give 
about  the  villagers'  sports,  and  the  tenants' 
dinner.  I  ask  you,  Madge — is  it  possible 
for  one  brain  to  undertake  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  these  thiugs,  in  addition — 
mind,  I  say  in  addition — to  other  subjects 
for  thought  ? " 

Madge  did  not  pay  much  heed  to  Lady 
Judith's  laments.  She  appeared  at  that 
moment    to   be   wholly   absorbed    in     the 
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completion  of  the  decoration  of  her  little 
octagon  sitting-room — an  occupation  in 
which,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Stubbs's  assist- 
ance had  been  volunteered  and  accepted. 
He  it  was  who  supplied  her  with  the  name 
and  address  of  a  man  at  Carstairs — an 
"art-decorator"  he  styled  himself— who 
came  to  the  Castle  to  take  Mrs.  Cohen's 
orders. 

They  were  very  simple.  A  long, 
narrow  looking-glass  was  to  be  fixed  in 
the  wall  facing  the  door,  and  a  certain 
picture,  which  Mrs.  Cohen  had  commis- 
sioned an  artist  to  paint,  was  to  hang- 
immediately  opposite.  It  was  imperative 
that  the  room  should  be  finished  by  the 
twenty-first,  as  it  would  be  in  use  on  the 
night  of  the  ball. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SiE  Peter  and  Lance  returned  to  Upton 
three  days  before  the  old  gentleman's 
birthday. 

"Why  a  man  at  his  time  of  life  should 
insist  on  keeping  his  birthdays  at  all,  passes 
my  comprehension,"  Lady  Judith  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying,  as  the  yearly  festivity 
came  round. 

All  things  considered,  however,  the 
wonder  was  rather  that  Sir  Peter,  like  the 
schoolboy  intent  on  plum-cake,  did  not 
insist  on  keeping  his  birthday  twice  over  in 
the  twelve  months.  The  general  racket 
and  fussiness  of  the  whole  thing  suited  him 
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amazingly.  The  deputations  from  the 
tenants,  the  village  sports,  bonfires  and  Lcll- 
ringing,  were  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
delight  to  him ;  the  constant  demands  for 
his  personal  presence,  for  his  attention  to  a 
thousand  and  one  thinors  at  the  same 
moment,  sent  him  into  ecstasies,  and  gave 
colour  to  his  inner  conviction,  that  he  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  things  generally. 

He  came  back  from  his  holiday  trip  with 
Lance,  looking  very  radiant,  and  evidently 
prepared  to  enjoy  everything.  The  wago- 
nette was  not  required  to  bring  the  two 
from  the  station,  as  it  had  been  on  so  many 
dire  occasions  when  Sir  Peter  had  paid 
flying  visits  to  the  metropolis,  and  had 
returned  encumbered  with  stable-boys  or 
gardener's  lads. 

*'  No  proteges  this  time,"  Lance  tele- 
graphed to  Lady  Judith  on  the  morning  of 
their  return  ;  *^  but  lots  of  lu^^gaf^e.     We've 
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spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  toy-shops 
lately." 

Yes,  there  was  a  sfood  deal  of  luQ-orao-e. 
Even  Madge,  who  was  accustomed  to  travel 
about  with  a  haystack  of  trunks  and  dress- 
baskets,  exclaimed  at  it  as  she  saw  it  un- 
carted at  the  door. 

"  Presents  of  shawls  for  the  old  women, 
pipes  for  the  old  men,  bushels  of  toys  for 
the  children,  something  for  you,  Madge, 
something  for  Aunt  Judy — nobody  for- 
gotten ! "  exclaimed  Lance. 

Nobody  had  been  forgotten  ;  and  there 
was  one  box  in  which  Sir  Peter  showed  a 
good  deal  of  interest,  and  which,  as  the 
other  boxes  w^ere  carried  to  their  destina- 
tion, he  desired  to  be  placed  for  the  moment 
in    the   hall. 

*' Madge  will  do  it  best — you  ask  her," 
he  whispered  to  Lance. 

"No,    you    ask    her,"    whispered   Lance 
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back  again.  "  Madge  thinks  a  great  deal 
more  of  your  requests  than  she  does  of 
mine." 

Madge,  a  few  yards  off,  heard  this 
remark,  and  came  forward,  asking : 

"  What  is  expected  of  me  ? " 

Sir  Peter  addressed  Lance  ao-ain : 

"  You  explain ;  you  know  how  it  all 
came  about." 

"No,  you  do  it,"  said  Lance.  "You've 
a  much  greater  command  of  language  than 
I  have." 

Sir  Peter  cleared  his  throat.  "  Well, 
my  dear,"  he  said,  addressing  Madge, 
"  you  see  this  is  a  season  of  rejoicing 
for  us  all.  Pve  got  well  through  a  very 
nasty  illness,   and " 

"Haven't  caught  anything  fresh  in 
town,"  suggested  Lance.  ^ 

"Exactly;  have  come  back  in  excellent 
health " 
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"  Laden  like  Santa  Glaus  at  Christmas 
time/'   again  suggested  Lance. 

"  Exactly ;  shawls  for  the  old  women, 
pipes  for  the  old  men." 

"  Corals  and  gutta-percha  toys  for  the 
babies — nobody  forgotten,"   said  Lance. 

"  No,  nobody  forgotten  inside  or  outside 
the  house,"  chimed  Sir  Peter.  ''And  it 
occurred   to    us,    for    Lance,     1    may   say, 

shared  my  feeling  on  the  matter "    Here 

he  looked  at  Lance,  hoping  that  he  w^oiild 
take  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  Lance 
remained  dumb,  however ;  so  Sir  Peter 
went  on  again  : 

"  It  occurred  to  us  that — that  at  such  a 
time  of  rejoicing,  no  one  should  be  for- 
gotten inside  or  outside  the  house " 

"  You've  said  that  before,"  said  Lance. 

"Ah,  have  L  Well,  it  occurred  to — to 
us " 

"  You've   brought   a   present     for     Miss 
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Shore?"  asked  Madge,  jumping,  as  she  so 
of  ceil  did,   at  a  possibility. 

"Exactly,  exactly,  my  dear,"  said  Sir 
Peter,  much  relieved  now  that  the  truth 
was  out.     "  Lance  said  to  me " 

''  No,  you  said  to  me,"  said  Lance. 

"  Well,  I  said  to  Lance,  *  I  don't  suppose, 
coming  into  the  house  in  the  unexpected 
way  in  which  she  did,  that  the  young  lady 
will  have  with  her  any  dress  suitable  for 
the  twenty-first,'  and  Lance  said  to  me, 
'  It  would  be  a  crying  shame  for  a  hand- 
some young  woman  like  that  not  to  make 
her  appearance  at  the  ball.'  And  so,  my 
dear,  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is, 
we  went  to  your  dressuiaker  in  Bond 
Street,  and  left  it  in  her  hands  to  send 
down  a  dress  fit  for  the  occasion." 

Had  the  choice  been  given  him.  Lance, 
in  Madge's  hearing,  would  sooner  have 
had  the  former  than  the  latter  speech  put 
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into  his  mouth.  For  some  reason,  however, 
he  did  not  attempt  to  modify  Sir  Peter's 
statement. 

"  The  question  is  now,"  Sir  Peter  went 
on,  cheerily,  "  how  to  present  the  dress  to 
the  young  lady  without  hurting  her  feelings. 
Of  course  it  would  come  better  as  a  gift 
from  you  than  from  me." 

"  I  couldn't  do  it — it  would  be  impos- 
sible— quite,  quite  impossible,"  said  ]\[adge 
in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  and  with  far 
more  earnestness  of  manner  than  the  occa- 
sion seemed  to  warrant. 

"You  always  do  that  sort  of  thing  so 
cleverly,  Madge,"  put  in  Lance. 

"You  may  be  sure,  my  dear,  the  dress 
will  be  everything  it  ought  to  be,"  said  Sir 
Peter,  mistaking  the  cause  of  Madge's 
reluctance  to  present  his  gift.  "  I  saw 
Madame  Claire  herself,  and  she  said  that 
nothing  remained  to  be  done  to  the  dress 
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that  your  maid  couldn't  do.  It's  a  beau- 
tiful colour,  a  soft  gray.  LaDce  was  very 
particular  on  this  matter " 

"  I  couldn't  do  it.  No,  no,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  !  •"  broke  in  Madge.  Then, 
to  avoid  further  discussion,  she  went  back 
to  the  music-room  and  opened  her  piano. 
"  It  would  be  Judas-like,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, as  she  began  to  practise  her  singing 
with  a  great  deal  of  energy  in  a  very  high 
key. 

"  May  I  s^jeak  with  you,  Mrs.  Cohen  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Stubbs's  voice  over  her  shoulder, 
before  she  had  been  three  minutes  at  the 
instrument. 

"  What  is  it,"  asked  Madge,  letting  her 
fingers  glide  into  the  quickest  and  loudest 
of  Cramer's  exercises. 

"  I  merely  wished  to  say  that  to-morrow 
the  Australian  mail  will  be  delivered,  and 
to   ask   for   instructions   in   case   a  second 
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letter  may  arrive  for  Sir  Peter  witli  the 
Kutland  Bay  post-mark." 

No  answer  from  Madge.  Only  her 
fingers  threatened  to  trip  each  other  up 
with  the  speed  at  which  they  travelled 
over  the  keys. 

Mr.  Stubbs  waited  patiently. 

*'  What  have  you  to  propose  ?  "  at  length 
she  asked  in  a  low,  nervous  voice,  but  still 
not  lifting  her  fingers  from  the  keys. 

*'  If  you  wished  it,  madam,  I  would  put 
any  such  letter  on  one  side,  until  after  the 
twenty-first,"  he  said,  respectfully. 

*'  Wait  till  one  comes,"  was  all  Madge's 
reply,  and  then  her  fingers  glided  from 
Cramer's  exercises  into  Weber's  "  Hilarite," 
which  she  executed  at  double-time,  with 
the  loud  pedal   down. 

"  Madge,"  said  Sir  Peter,  coming  into 
the  room  at  that  moment,  *^  where  is  Miss 
Shore  ?     I've  been  all  over  the  garden  in 
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search  of  her.  I  want  to  know  how  your 
sketches  are  gettinsf  on." 

Mr.  Stubbs  disappeared.  Madge  was  all 
attention  at  once. 

''  The  sketches  have  resolved  themselves 
into  a  pair  only,  one  of  which  is  quite 
finished.  I  dare  say  Miss  Shore  is  in  the 
billiard-room,  she  has  been  at  work  there 
lately — the  weather  has  been  so  wet.  You 
know  she  gets  the  same  view  of  the  valley 
there  as  she  does  from  the  terrace." 

All  this  she  said  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  piano  keys.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  dared  not  look  her  benefactor  in 
the  face. 

Sir  Peter  vanished,  but  was  back  again 
in  two  minutes. 

*'  There's  not  a  soul  in  the  billiard-room," 
he  said  as  he  came  along.  ^  **  And  where  is 
Lance  ?     I  have  a  hundred  and  one  things 
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to  consult  him  about;  everythiDg,  every 
one  seems  all  beliindhand " 

Madge  recollected  that  she  had  seen. 
Lance  pass  outside  the  windows  towards 
the  conservatory.  It  occurred  to  her  in  a 
flash  of  painful  thought  that,  where  he  was, 
it  was  possible  Miss  Shore  might  be. 

A  glass  door  at  one  end  of  the  drawing- 
room  commanded  a  view^  of  this  conserva- 
tory and  gave  admission  to  it.  Madge  led 
the  way  thither.  Sir  Peter  followed  her  a 
step  or  two,  then  he  remembered  that  he 
had  forgotten  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  his  butler's  mother,  who  suffered  from 
rheumatic  gout,  and  forthwith  he  flew 
ofi"  in  an  opposite  direction,  to  set  the 
library  bell  ringing,  in  order  to  have  his 
mind  set  at  rest  on  the  matter. 

The  conservatory  at  the  Castle  was  a 
large  one,  and  was  arranged  rather  with  a 
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view  to  general  effect  than  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  choice  flowering  plants,  as  such. 
Seen  from  the  drawing-room  it  was  just  a 
lovely  tropical  garden,  where  big  flowering 
shrubs  formed  triumphal  arches  with  palms 
and  tree-ferns ;  and  glowing  cactuses  wove 
a  bowery  ceiling  with  luxuriant  passion- 
flower and  the  moon-convolvulus  of  Ceylon. 
A  lemon  and  white  macaw  strutted  majesti- 
cally over  the  tesselated  floor,  scolding  at 
the  flies  as  it  went  along.  A  majolica 
fountain  threw  upward  to  the  glass  dome 
a  sparkling  jet  of  water,  which  caught  the 
sunli2:ht  as  it  fell  back  into  its  basia  amons: 
the  broad-leaved  Japanese  lilies,  and  the 
flashino^  o"old  and  silver  flsh.  Beside  this 
fountain  stood  the  two  of  whom  Madge 
was  in  search.  Lance's  fair,  handsome  face, 
though  at  one  with  the  beauty  of  his  sur- 
roundings, seemed  to  have  its  markedly 
Saxon  type  emphasized  by  them.     Not  so 
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Miss  Shore.  Amono:  roses  ia  an  Eno^lish 
garden,  she  looked  the  foreigner  she  was  ; 
here  among  the  palms  and  the  cactuses  she 
seemed  to  be  in  her  own  country.  Those 
large,  lustrous  eyes  of  hers  recalled  the 
fire  of  the  stars  in  a  southern  sky ;  that 
bandeau  of  jet-black  hair  seemed  to  demand 
magnolia  or  myrtle  for  its  rightful  crown 

Was  that  what  Lance  was  thinking,  for 
he  had  drawn  downwards  a  heavy  bough 
of  a  flowering  myrtle-tree  ?  Miss  Shore's 
hand  waved  it  on  one  side  as  if  she  would 
have  none  of  it. 

''  You  hate  the  scent  ! "  Madge  could 
hear  him  say,  *'  from  association,  I  suppose  •: 
It  must  recall  some  scene,  some  person  you 
hate — that  I  can  understand." 

Madge,  fearing  to  play  the  listener, 
opened  the  door  and  went  in.  Miss  Shore 
turned  with  a  start.  Her  face  was  flushed  ; 
her  eyes  brilliant.     Madge,   who  had  seen 

VOL.  II.  B 
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that  same  face  look  a  cold,  expressionless 
adieu  to  Lance  and  Sir  Peter,  as  the}^  set 
off  for  London,  could  only  marvel  over  its 
transfiguration. 

Lance  did  not  start ;  there  was  evidently 
no  intention  on  his  part  to  hide  his  pre- 
dilection for  Miss  Shore's  society. 

''Miss  Shore  has  been  telling  me  of  her 
early  days  in — in "   he  paused. 

Miss  Shore  did  not   fill   up   the   blank. 

Madge  felt  disposed  to  suggest  **  Santa 
Maura,"  but  forbore:  *' Norway,  Green- 
land, Finland  ?  "  she  said,  sarcastically. 

'*  Absurd,"  cried  Lance.  "  Say  the  North 
Pole  at  once  !  *  In  the  South,'  you  said, 
didn't  you,  at  any  rate  where  mag- 
nolia  " 

''Where  'the  cypress  and  myrtle  are 
emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their 
clime,' "  said  Madge,  to  all  .  appearance 
carelessly,     but     with     keen     eyes     fixed 
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on  Miss  Shore.  She  started,  flushed 
red,  then  grew  deathly  pale  again.  ''  I 
hate  that  land.  I  would  forget  it,"  she 
said  in  low,  nervous  tones,  halting  and 
stumbling  over  her  words.  "  My  father  was 
born  in  this  country,  and  my  father's 
people    are  living   now  up  in  the  North." 

"  In  the  South."  ''  In  the  North."  Evi- 
dently the  young  lady  did  not  choose  to 
localise,  with  greater  exactitude,  either  her 
own  place  of  birth,  or  the  home  of  her 
father's  people. 

''You  will  go  to  them  v/hen  you  leave 
here  ? "  queried  Madge,  with  a  meaning 
hidden  from  the  two  who  stood  beside  her. 

"  That  is  a  far-away  day  at  present  I 
hope,"  interrupted  Lance,  hastily.  His 
eyes  also  were  fixed,  though  not  with  the 
expression  in  them  that  Madge's  had,  on 
Miss  Shore's  face. 

Miss  Shore  answered  his  words,  not  his 
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look,  for  her  eyes  were  bent  upon  the 
water-lilies  in  the  fountain.  "  Who  knows  ?" 
she  answered,  absently.  "  If  I  say  I  will 
go  here,  go  there,  do  this,  do  that,  fate 
may  say  *No'  to  me." 

Lance  gathered  the  water-lily  on  ^vhich 
her  eyes  were  fixed.  Look  at  him  she 
should  ! 

He  presented  the  flower  to  her.  *'  Fate 
is  just  another  word  for  circumstances  to 
my  way  of  thinking,"  he  said.  '*'  Some 
people  rule  them,  some  are  ruled  by  them. 
Personally,  I  have  found  the  second  method 
an  easy  and  agreeable  way  of  getting 
through  life." 

Miss  Shore  toyed  with  the  flower. 

'*  Fate  rules  circumstances  as  well  as 
people.  There  are  some  who  from  cradle  to 
grave  never  have  a  chance  given  them " 

She  broke  off  suddenly,  turning  her  head 
away.     Her  voice  had  a  wail  in  it. 
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Madge  did  not  hear  that  wail.  The  only 
thought  her  senses  brought  home  to  her,  was 
that  the  heart  of  the  man  she  loved  was 
being  won  by  the  woman  she  hated. 

Her  eyes  blazed,  her  face  grew  pale,  but 
words  she  had  none. 

The  sudden  opening  of  the  conservatory 
door  which  led  into  the  garden  let  in  a  rush 
of  fresh,  outside  air.  It  let  in  somethino- 
else  beside — Lady  Judith's  voice  in  gradual 
approach. 

"  If  he  would  but  believe  that  the  world 
could  get  on  without  him,"  she  was  saying 
as  she  came  along  ;  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  to  whom  the  *'him"  referred.  "Now, 
I  ask  you,  can  there  be  any  necessity  for 
him,  so  soon  as  his  feet  are  inside  the  house, 
to  set  all  the  bells  ringing,  and  messages 
flying  in  all  directions,  telling  everybody 
that  things  are  all  behindhand,  and  must  be 
hurried  forward  as  fast  as  possible.     John- 
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son"  (tlie  house-steward)  "has  been  sent 
for,  and  had  a  hundred  and  one  directions 
given  him.  He  even  seized,  upon  Gordon" 
(the  housekeeper)  "as  she  was  coming  from 
my  room,  and  told,  her,  '  he  hoped  she 
would  see  to  the  airing  of  the  spare  beds 
herself '" 

Here  Miss   Shore  quietly  slipped  aw^ay. 

Lady  Judith  followed  her  with  her  eyes 
out  of  the  conservatory,  and  then  went  on 
again  : 

"  A  positive  insult  to  a  woman  who  has 
done  her  duty  for  twenty-five  years  in  the 
house  as  Gordon  has  !     Then  he  rinors  for 

o 

the  butler " 

"But — but,"  interrupted  Madge,  "  has  he 
done  all  that  in  something  under  ten 
minutes  ?     He  was  with  me  just  now." 

Lady  Judith  turned  to  Lance. 

"If  only  you  could  have  kept  him 
another   day  in  town,  it  would   have  been 
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another  clay  of  peace  for  us  all,"  she  said, 
quite  forgetting  her  former  lament. 

Lance  slipped  his  arm  into  hers. 

"  Aunt  Judy,  let's  go  down  to  the  farm 
together;  I  want  to  see  the  latest  sweet 
thing  in  cock-a-doodles  you  have  on  view/' 
he  said. 

And  Lady  Judith  was  all  smiles  and 
^  complaisance  at  once. 

Madge  stood  among  the  palms  and 
myrtles,  looking  down  into  the  clear  basin 
of  the  fountain,  with  its  floating  lilies  and 
flashing  fish.  Her  "heart  to  her  heart  was 
voluble."  "Lance,  Lance,"  she  thought, 
"  would  you  hate  me  could  you  know  what 
I  am  doing  for  your  sake?" 

A  shadow  fell  upon  the  sparkling  water 
and  gleaming  fish.  It  was  Mr.  Stubbs 
approaching  with  a  key  in  his  hand. 

"I  have  brought  you  the  key  of  your 
sitting-room,  madam,"  he  said.     "  I  thought 
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you  would  wish  it  kept  locked  till  the  night 
of  the  ball.  Everything  is  finished  accord- 
ing to  your  orders." 

Madge  took  the  key.  '' Everything?" 
she  queried. 

"  Everything,  madam.  And  the  door 
need  not  be  unlocked  until  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-first,  when  it  will  be  unhinged 
and  removed,  and  curtains  substituted." 

He  turned  to  go.  Mado^e  called  him 
back. 

''One  moment,"  she  said.  ''You  are 
confident  that  this  is  the  best,  the  most 
efi'ectual  way  of — of  doing  this  thing  ?  " 

"I  can  see  none  better,  madam.'' 

"And  you  charge  yourself  with  her 
departure — that  is,  with  seeing  her  out 
of  the  house,  and  on  her  road  to  her  people 
*in  the  North,'  wherever  that  mav   be?" 

*'  I  do,  madam." 

"  Stay     a    moment.      You     may    want 
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money.     It   had   better  be  in  gold.     If  I 
write  you   a  cheque  for — for ? " 

"  A  hundred  pounds,  madam  ? " 

"  Yes,  a  hundred  pounds ;  can  you  get 
it  cashed  without  exciting  suspicion  ? " 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Stubbs,  as  he  bowed  and  departed. 

Later  on  that  day  Madge  was  to  have 
another  glimpse  of  Miss  Shore. 

Dinner  was  over.  Lady  Judith  had  as 
usual  fanned  herself  to  sleep  on  a  couch  in 
the  drawing-room ;  Sir  Peter  and  Lance 
had  gone  too;ether  to  one  of  the  farm 
meadows  to  inspect  the  arrangements  that 
had  been  made  for  the  villagers'  sports 
on  the  day  following  the  ball ;  Madge, 
a  little  wearily,  was  crossing  the  gallery 
on  the  upper  floor  on  her  way  to  her 
room.  A  cool  current  of  air,  meeting 
her  half-way  thither,  told  her  that  one  of 
the    gallery-windows    was    open.      Outside 
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this  window  the  stone  parapet  formed  a 
narrow  turreted  balcony,  and,  kneeling 
there  in  the  dim  twilight,  was  a  woman's 
figure.  It  was  easy  enough  to  identify 
her  long,  graceful  outline.  Her  hands  were 
clasped,  her  face  was  upturned  to  the  night- 
sky  with  an  eager,  questioning  look  on  it. 

The  Cuddaws  stood  out  in  defined  gloomy 
grandeur  against  the  deej^  translucent  blue 
of  the  summer  sky,  one  sharp,  jutting  crag 
cutting  a  segment  ofi"  a  great,  golden 
harvest  -  moon  that  was  slowly  sinking 
behind  it. 

High  above  both  mountain  and  moon 
there  shone  out,  among  the  legions  of 
stars,  one  glittering  planet.  On  this  the 
kneeling  girl's  eyes  seemed  fixed.  Her 
lips  moved.  *'  Have  mercy,  have  mercy," 
she  said,  piteously,  as  if  she  were  addressing 
a  livinof  human  beinir. 
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Madge's  heart  at  that  moment  must 
either  have  been  of  marble  coldness  or 
one  quick  fire  of  jealous  love,  for  she  went 
on  her  way  with  her  purpose  unshaken. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  How  I'm  to  get  into  it,  my  dear,  I 
don't  know,"  said  Lady  Judith  to  Madge, 
as  together  they  inspected  an  elaborate 
arrangement  of  crimson  satin  and  lace 
sent  down  by  her  London  milliner. 
*' They've  absolutely  squeezed  me  into  a 
yard  at  the  waist,  as  if  I  were  trying  to 
make  myself  into  a  girl  in  her  teens,  when 
they  know  perfectly  well  that  I've  been 
a  yard  and  an  inch  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  ! " 

It  was  the  morning  of  Sir  Peter's  birth- 
day ;  bells  were  ringing  ^  from  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  old  tower ;  the  district  generally  had 
broken    out    into   flags,    triumphal   arches, 
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best  clothes,  and  a  whole  holiday.  A 
delightful  air  of  liveliness  and  bustle  per- 
vaded the  Castle  ;  guests  were  arriving  by 
every  train,  the  well-trained  servants  w^ent 
about  with  a  more  animated  tread,  as  if 
their  minutes  were  of  value  to  them.  As 
for  Sir  Peter,  rosy  and  radiant,  he  was 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  now  at  the 
front  of  the  house,  now  at  the  back  ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  whenever  he  was  wanted 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Servants 
seemed  to  be  perpetually  running  after 
him — in  at  doors,  out  of  windows — his 
movements  being  so  rapid  that  it  was  rather 
a  difficult  matter  to  overtake  them. 

"  If  he'd  only  keep  in  one  room  for  half 
an  hour  we  should  all  know  what  we're 
about,"  sighed  Lady  Judith,  when  she  had 
finished  her  lament  over  her  dress. 

"  Madge,  is  it  going  to  rain,  do  you 
think  ? ''  said   Sir  Peter,   at   that   moment 
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putting  his  licad  inside   the  dressing-room 
door. 

*'  Good  gracious!  You  were  in  the  garden 
half  a  minute  ago.  I  saw  you  myself  super- 
intending the  rolling  of  the  gravel  paths, 
or  the  lawn-mowing,  or  perhaps  it  was  the 
stoning  of  the  Hower-beds ! "  cried  Lady 
Judith,  sarcastically. 

The  weather  appeared  to  be  very  much 
on  Sir  Peter's  mind  that  day.  It  was 
among  the  few  things  utterly  beyond  his 
superintendence,  and  he  was  proportionately 
anxious  on  the  matter. 

"  Uncle  Peter,  Uncle  Peter,"  sounded 
Lance's  voice  at  that  moment  outside  the 
door.  "  Are  you  anywhere  to  be  found  ? 
You  are  as  difficult  to  catch  as  the  fluff 
ofl"  a  dandelion ;  I've  sent  half-a-dozen 
servants  hunting  all  over  the  grounds  for 
you,  and  now  I  hear  your  voice  up  here!*' 

"  Wanted  again  !    Another  deputation  ?  " 
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said  Sir  Peter,  gleefully.  "Dear  me,  dear 
me !  What  with  one  thing  and  another,  I 
shall  be  worn  to  fiddle-strings  before  the 
day's  over  1  The  end  of  it  wdll  be  I  shall 
have  to  give  up  keeping  my  birthdays, 
they'll  be  too  much  for  me — eh,  Madge  ? " 

Give  up  keeping  his  birthday !  There 
was  but  little  fear  of  Sir  Peter  doing  that 
till  he  gave  up  himself  and  w^ent  into 
his  grave. 

Mado;e  had  come  downstairs  in  the  morn- 
ing  with  such  a  white,  tired  look  on  her 
face  that  every  one  had  overwhelmed  her 
with  inquiries  as  to  headache,  neuralgia, 
or  such  possible  ailments.  Later  on  in 
the  day,  however,  as  the  demands  on  her 
time  increased  with  the  arrival  of  the  guests, 
her  cheeks  grew  so  flushed  and  her  eyes 
so  bright,  that  people  altered  their  minds 
and  complimented  her  on  her  good  looks. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  invited 
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guests  were  to  be  accommodated  at  the 
Castle  on  a  two  or  three  days'  visit.  Lady 
Brabazon  and  other  near  neighbours  had 
filled  their  houses  in  anticipation  of  the 
yearly  festivity.  The  inn  at  Lower  Upton 
had  been  hired  from  top  to  bottom  by 
Sir  Peter,  and  special  trains  were  to  run 
throughout  the  night  from  Carstairs  for 
late  arriving  or  early  departing  guests. 

Young  Mrs.  Cohen  was  always  greatly 
in  request  at  this  annual  festivity.  Natu- 
rally enough  she  was  looked  upon  as  Lady 
Judith's  representative,  and  as  it  was  a 
much  less  fatiguing  matter  to  carry  on 
conversation  with  her  than  with  the  elder 
lady,  she  frequently  found  herself  over- 
burthened  with  confidences  intended  for 
Lady  Judith's  ear. 

Even  Miss  Shore  followed  suit  in  thi.^ 
matter. 

*'  Will  you  tell  Lady  Judith  how  grateful 
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1  am  to  her  for  her  hanclsome  23resent  ? " 
said  that  young  lady's  voice  suddenly  over 
Madge's  shoulder.  "  I  never  can  make  her 
understand  me — she  asks  me  always,  'Are 
you  Scotch  or  Welsh  ? '  " 

Madoe  was  havinsr  a  brief  fiYQ  minutes' 
rest  in  the  cool,  darkened  library,  where  she 
knew  she  would  be  within  call  if  wanted, 
and  where  was  her  only  chance  of  quiet  if 
such  were  to  be  had  that  day. 

She  started  at  the  sound  of  Miss  Shore's 
voice,  shrinking  from  the  young  girl  as 
heretofore  Miss  Shore  had  shrunk  from  her. 

Miss  Shore  repeated  her  request  : 

"  Will  you  thank  Lady  Judith  for  the 
beautiful  dress  she  sent  me  yesterday  by 
her  maid,  and  for  the  help  she  allowed  her 
maid  to  give  me  in  arranging  it  ? " 

Madge  immediately  guessed  the  truth  of 
the  matter,  and  giving  honour  to  whom 
honour  was  due,  saw  Sir  Peter's  minister- 

VOL.  II.  F 
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ing  hand  alike  in  the  manner  as  in  the 
matter  of  the  gift. 

"  It  is  Sir  Peter  who  should  be  thanked, 
I  think,"  she  said,  coldly. 

A  sudden  idea  occurred  to  her. 

"Now  that  I  have  the  opportunity  of 
asking,  will  you  tell  me  how  much  I  am  in 
your  debt  for  the  picture  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  paint  ?"  she  asked,  a  little 
formally. 

Miss  Shore  coloured  slightly. 

'*  The  pictures  are  not  finished ;  one  is 
only  half  done,"  she  answered. 

"  If  you  do  not  mind  I  would  like  to 
pay  for  the  one  that  is  finished — for  the 
two  if  you  like.  It  makes  no  difference  to 
me." 

Again  Miss  Shore  flushed.  Madge,  in 
her  own  mind,  could  not  help  contrasting 
this  with  a  former  conversation  she  had 
had  with  this  young  lady  on  the  subject  of 
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pictures.  Then  she  had  been  warmth, 
and  Miss  Shore  had  been  ice.  Now,  the 
cases  seemed  reversed. 

''  It  is  as  you  like,"  she  began,  hesitatingly. 

'^Twenty,  thirty,  forty  pounds?"  queried 
Madge. 

''Oh  no,  no,"  exclaimed  the  girl.  '*I 
could  not — would  not " 

"  I  dare  say  you  would  like  it  in  gold  ? " 
interrupted  Madge.  "  I  haven't  so  much 
loose  money  now.  I  will  ask  Sir  Peter  to 
lend  me  some.  Wait  here,  please,  till  I 
return." 

But  to  find  Sir  Peter  was  a  thing  not 
easy  to  accomplish,  although  not  a  minute 
before  he  had  put  his  head  inside  the  door, 
and  had  told  her  that,  "  The  wind  was 
getting  round  to  the  south-west."  Madge, 
however,  appeared  to  have  strong  reasons 
for  wishing  to  discharge  her  debt.  She 
hunted    high,    and    she    hunted   low,    and 

F  2 
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eventually  lighted  on  Mr.  Stubbs,  who, 
it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  ready  manner 
with  which  he  supplied  her  with  gold,  had 
already  cashed  her  cheque  for  a  hundred 
pounds. 

Miss  Shore  was  not  alone  when  Madge 
returned  to  the  library.  A  screen  shut  the 
door  off  from  the  rest  of  the  room.  As  she 
entered  behind  this  screen  Madge  heard 
Miss  Shore's  voice  concluding  a  sentence  : 

"  I  will  thank  Heaven  when  the  evening 
is  ended  !  " 

To  which  Lance's  voice  replied,  laugh- 
ingly : 

"Have  you  been  looking  at  the  stars 
again  ?  I  would  like  to  tell  them  to  mind 
their  own  business,  and  not  trouble  them- 
selves with  our  affairs.  But  it's  the  besfin- 
ning,  not  the  end,  of  the  evening  I  want  to 
talk  about — the  first  valse,  don't  forget — 
you've  promised  to  give  it  me." 
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The  last  sentence  was  said,  not  whispered, 
as  Madge  crossed  the  room  towards  them. 

"  Miss  Shore  believes  in  the  ruling  of  the 
planets,  Madge,  in  these  days  of  steam- 
en  orines  and  electric-liojhtingj  I  Can  such  a 
thing  be  credited  ?  " 

Madge  did  not  reply.  Instead,  she 
beojan  countino^  her  sovereio^ns  on  a  table  in 

o  o  o 

front  of  Miss  Shore. 

"  Ten,  tw^enty,  twenty-five,"  she  said. 

Miss  Shore  laid  her  hands  over  the  gold. 
They  were  trembling ;  her  face  was  flush- 
ing ;  her  eyes  seemed — could  it  be  possible  ? 
— swimming. 

*'No,    I   will   only   take    ten.     I    would 

not   take   that   only "     She   broke   off 

abruptly. 

"I  do  believe  the  older  one  gets  the 
younger  one  feels,"  said  Sir  Peter  s  voice, 
gradually  approaching  from  behind  the 
screen.     '^Now,  isn't  this  sweet — isn't  this 
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touching,  I  ask  you  ? — '  Presented,  by  the 
children  of  the  infant-school  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert's,  to  Sir  Peter  Critchett,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  their  love  and  duty.'  That's  what 
the  label  attached  says.  Now,  I  ask  you 
all,  isn't  it  worth  being  sixty-three  years 
of  age  to  receive  such  a  tribute  as  this  ? " 

He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
with  an  enormous  nosegay  in  his  hand.  It 
was  entirely  composed  of  cottage-garden 
flowers,  such  as  orange-lilies,  columbines, 
marigolds,  and  in  size  was  about  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  small  umbrella. 

He  had  evidently  been  repeatedly  enjoy- 
ing the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  for  a 
portion  of  the  pollen  of  the  lilies  was 
transferred  to  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

Sir  Peter  could  scarcely  have  expected 
an  aflSrmative  answer  to  ^  his  question  from 
any  one  of  those  three  young  people 
assembled     there.       He     rarely,     however, 
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expected  answers  of  any  sort.  He  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  about  half-a-dozen 
times ;  asked  Miss  Shore  a  variety  of 
questions  concerning  her  sketches ;  cate- 
chised Lance  as  to  the  dancing  capabilities 
of  certain  of  the  younger  men  who  had 
arrived  that  morning  ;  finally  directed 
Madge's  attention  to  the  generally  cloudy 
appearance  of  the  heavens ;  and  then 
vanished. 

All  this  in  about  a  minute  and  a  half. 

Madge  recommenced  counting  her  sove- 
reigns. 

Lance  made  an  impatient  movement, 
and  walked  away  to  the  window. 

Miss  Shore  stood  for  a  moment  lookino- 
from  the  gold  to  Madge's  face,  from 
Madge's  face  to  the  gold. 

Madge  grew  restless  under  those  furtive 
yet  questioning  glances. 

**  Shall  I  take  this  gold  from  you  ?  "  they 


seemed  to  ask.  "  Do  you  wish  me  well  ? 
Can  I  trust  you  ?  " 

''  There  goes  Lancelot  Clive,  but  for  the 
special  interposition  of  Providence,"  said 
Lance,  suddenly,  from  the  window  recess 
wliere  he  stood  looking  out  into  the 
grounds. 

Madge's  eyes  followed  his  and  rested 
upon  a  groom  coming  up  to  the  house  in 
company  with  a  gamekeeper. 

"  Where,  who,  which  ? "  she  asked,  a 
little  bewildered. 

"  Whichever  of  the  two  you  like.  Upon 
my  life,  Madge,  if  I  were  turned  out  into 
the  world  to-morrow  to  get  my  own  living, 
I  don't  know  how  I  should  do  it  except  by 
grooming  or  gamekeeping  ! "  he  answered 
as  he  left  the  room. 

Could  it  have  been  the  sight  of  Miss 
Shore  being  paid  for  her  pictures  that  had 
aroused  in  him  the    thouirht   that    he    had 
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even  less  capacity  for  earning  a  decent 
livelihood  than  she  ;  or  had  he  been  sud- 
denly seized  with  an  altogether  inex- 
plicable wish  to  be  independent  of  Sir 
Peter's  bounty   and  patronage  ? 

But  whatever  mio^ht  have  o^ivcn  rise  to 
the  thought,  Madge  felt  that  there  was  no 
gainsaying  the  truth   of  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

*'  I  FEEL  like  a  camel  threading  a  needle," 
said  Lady  Judith  in  her  voluminous 
crimson  draperies,  entering  the  drawing- 
room  where  Madge  was  already  seated. 
"  Madge,  my  dear,  are  you  going  to  throw 
open  your  little  sitting-room  to-night  ?  I 
suppose  your  wall  decorations  are  finished 
by  this  time?" 

Dinner — on  this  particular  night  a  stu- 
pendous afiair — was  over ;  guests  had 
retired  to  their  rooms  to  put  finishing 
touches  to  their  ball  toilettes.  Lance  and 
sundry  other  of  the  younger  men  lounged 
on  the  terrace  outside  in  the  soft  early 
night,   waiting   for   the   dancing    to   begin. 
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Sir  Peter,  as  usual,  was  everywhere  that  he 
was  not  wanted  to  be,  nowhere  that  he 
ought  to  have  been.  Madge  and  Lady 
Judith,  ready  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
eveniug,  were  having  a  little  chat  together, 
or,  in  other  words,  Lady  Judith  was  turn- 
ing to  the  best  account  a  quiet  five 
minutes  that  gave  her  all  to  herself  a  silent 
if  not  an  attentive  listener. 

Dancing  was  to  be  in  the  big  inner  hall 
where  "the  eight-and-twenty  Critchetts 
looked  down,"  with  glazed  eyes  and 
varnished  smiles,  on  banks  of  exotics  and 
ferns  specially  arranged  to  grace  the  even- 
ing's festivities. 

Madge's  octagon  sitting-room  was  little 
more  than  a  big  recess  opening  off  this 
hall.  She  replied,  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
to  Lady  Judith's  query,  that,  ^^  When  the 
hall  grew  unbearably  hot  she  would  throw 
open  her  boudoir  for  fans  and  flirtation." 
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Not  a  word  did  Lady  Judith  hear  ;  she 
had  fallen  upon  another  subject  now! 

'*  Sir  Peter  tells  me  that  Lance  and  he 
went  to  Claire's  and  ordered  a  smart  ball- 
dress  for  Miss  Shore,"  she  said,  wielding 
with  great  energy  a  fan  that  might  have 
suited  Titanic  fingers. 

Madge  had  to  unfold  her  own  fan 
in  self-defence,  and  hold  it  as  a  screen 
sideways  to  her  forehead,  for  her  curls 
were  flying  hither  and  thither  in  all 
directions. 

*'  It  seems  to  me  a  far-fetched  idea," 
Lady  Judith  went  on,  "to  expect  the 
young  lady  to  make  her  appearance  at  all 
to-night !  But  then  every  one  knows  that 
Sir  Peter's  ideas  are " 

"Madge,"  said  Sir  Peter,  at  that  moment 
appearing  at  one  of  the  long  French 
windows,  "I  don't  believe  it  will  rain 
after  all !     But  will  there  be  a  moon    to- 
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night — that's   what    I    want    to    know — is 
there  an  almanack  anywhere  handy  ? " 

"  Uncle  Peter  ! "  said  Lance,  appearing 
behind  the  old  gentleman  with  the  big 
nosegay  of  cottage  flowers  in  his  hand, 
"you've  left  your  button-hole  behind 
you  ! "  Then  he  turned  to  Madge,  "  Isn't 
it  time  the  fiddlers  struck  up !  Lovely 
visions  in  clouds  of  tulle  and  lace  are 
beginning  to  descend  the  stairs  ! " 

Madge,  on  her  way  to  the  ball-room, 
stopped  a  moment  to  give  an  order  to  a 
servant.  It  was  to  see  that  the  candelabra 
in  her  octagon  boudoir  were  lighted,  and 
that  the  curtains  which  overhung  the  door- 
way were  kept  closely  drawn. 

Sir  Peter,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
considered  it  incumbent  on  him  to  open 
the  ball.  He  chose  for  his  partner  in  the 
first  quadrille  a  Dowager  Countess,  about 
half-a-dozen  years  younger  than  himself. 
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''  Now,"  he  said,  with  a  deprecating  air, 
as  he  led  the  lady  to  her  place  at  the  top 
of  the  room,  'Tm  sure  if  the  choice  had 
been  given  us,  you  and  I  would  much 
sooner  have  been  in  our  beds  than  footing 
it  here  with  the  youug  people." 

But  to  Madge  he  whispered  when,  in  the 
course  of  "flirtation  figure,"  it  fell  to  his 
lot  to  ofuide  her  throuo-h  the  dance,  '*  If 
the  choice  had  been  given  to  me  I  would 
have  had  you  for  a  partner,  my  dear — and 
isn't  the  music  horribly  slow  ?  I  must 
speak  to  the  bandmaster." 

Lance  and  Madge  were  partners  in  this 
quadrille. 

"A  duty  dance  !  "  said  Madge  to  herself, 
bitterly,  as  she  thought  of  dances  in  days 
gone  by  when  his  eyes  had  looked  into 
hers  their  tale   of  boyish  first  love. 

"  That'll  be  a  match,  not  a  doubt,"  she 
heard    one    elderly    chaperon    whisper    to 
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another.  The  whisper  came  inopportunely 
enough  on  the  heels  of  her  thought.  She 
glanced  furtively  with  flushing  cheeks  at 
Lance,  wondering  if  he  had  heard  it.  His 
face,  however,  told  no  tale  save  that  of 
eager  expectancy  as,  turned  towards  the 
door,  it  w^atched  the  stream  of  guests 
flow  in. 

That  long,  low-ceiled  hall  presented  a 
gay  pageant.  "  A  wind- waved  tulip  bed  " 
it  seemed,  brilliant  with  swaying  colours 
under  soft,  brisjht  lis^ht. 

Madge,  looking  up  and  down  the  ranks 
of  young,  hapj)y  faces  there,  thought  that 
her  own  face  must  have  shown  strangely 
haggard  and  wan  among  them  all,  if  one 
quarter  of  her  thoughts  were  written  upon 
it.  But  a  casual  glance  into  a  mirror  un- 
deceived her,  and  she  started  back  amazed 
at  her  own  presentment. 

It  seemed  as  if  for  the  evening  a  certain 
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wild  bizarre  beauty  had  been  granted  to 
her.  Her  eyes  were  brilliant,  her  cheeks 
glowed,  a  reckless,  defiant  gaiety  seemed 
to  have  taken  possession  of  her.  In  her 
dress  of  pale  green,  all  ablaze  with  rubies 
and  diamonds,  one  might  almost  have 
fancied  her 

"A  cross  between 
A  gipsy  and  a  fairy  queen," 

who  for  the  evening  had  condescended  to 
quit  the  woodland  and  don  ball-room 
attire.  She  danced,  she  talked,  she 
laughed  incessantly,  till  every  one  of  her 
partners  began  to  think  that  young  Mrs. 
Cohen  had  suddenly  developed  into  a 
most  fascinating  creature,  and  to  speculate 
on  his  individual  chance  of  winning  her 
affections.  But  though  Madge  proved 
herself  a  very  mistress  of  the  fine  art  of 
ball-room  fascination,  it  was.  her  lips  that 
did  the  work,   not   her    eyes.     They  were 
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fixed  as  steadfastly  and  expectantly  on  tlie 
door  as  Lance's  were,  though  not  with  quite 
the  same  look  in  them. 

The  first  valse,  the  second,  the  third 
had  been  danced  out  by  the  swift  youDg 
feet.  The  fourth  had  begun ;  Madge,  in 
the  midst  of  the  swaying  dancers,  was 
saying  to  herself :  "  She  will  not  come,  she 
has  changed  her  mind,  and  perhaps  gone 
to  bed,"  when  suddenly  she  felt  rather 
than  saw  a  gray  figure  silently  glide  into 
the  room.  If  her  eyes  had  been  shut  she 
knew  she  would  have  felt  that  gray,  cool 
presence,  just  as  one  standiug  in  full  sun- 
light wdth  closed  eyes  is  conscious  of  a 
cloud  passing  athwart  the  sun.  In  the 
brilliant,  moving  throng  the  shadowy  gray 
•draperies  and  still  white  face  seemed  to 
show  like  a  patch  of  moonlight  falling 
cool,  clear,  apart,  into  a  heated,  gas-lighted 
room. 

VOL.  n.  Q 
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''Who  is  that  distinguished  -  looking 
young  lady  ? "  asked  Madge's  partner,  a 
stalwart  young  fellow,  who  seemed  to 
think  that  the  whole  art  of  dancing 
consisted  in  letting  his  partner's  feet  touch 
the  ground  as  seldom  as  possible. 

Madge  did  not  answer — did  not  even 
hear  the  question. 

*'  I  am  tired ;  I  must  sit  down,"  she  said,, 
abruptly.  Her  partner  found  a  seat  for  her 
at  once.  She  speedily,  however,  found 
another  for  herself,  a  low  settee  placed 
immediately  beside  the  dark  tapestry  cur- 
tains w^hich  covered  the  entrance  to  her 
octagon  boudoir. 

There  she  leaned  back  against  the 
cushions,  watching  the  dancers  as  they 
whirled  past.  Or,  rather,  watching  one 
pair  of  dancers  from  out  of  the  motley 
throng,  for  Miss  Shore  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  hall  than  Lance  had  claimed  her 
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for  his  partner,   and   together   they  floated 
along  the  soft  stream  of  valse  melody. 

They  made    a    distinguished    and    hand- 
some couple.     Nature  had  put  some  of  her 
best  workmanship  into  Lance — had  not  left 
him  to  be  fashioned  hap-hazard  by  any  of 
her  journeymen.     Lithe,  and  full  of  grace, 
he  guided  his  partner  as  only  the  lithe  and 
graceful  can  through  the  crush  of  the  dan- 
cers.    The  misty  gray  of  the   girl's  filmy 
dress  floated   lightly  around  them    like  so 
much  vaporous  cloud,   out  of  which  looked 
their  two  faces — the  man's  wdth  an  unmis- 
takable look  of  admiration  for  his  partner 
in  his  blue  eyes — the  woman's  with  a  look 
of  wild,  mournful  spirituality  in  her  dark- 
gray  ones  such  as  is  rarely  seen  out  of  a 
picture. 

"How  cool  and  comfortable  Miss  Shore 
looks  when  every  one  else  is  so  remarkably 
red  in  the  face  ! "  said  Sir  Peter,  bustling  up 
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to  Madge  with  a  very  red  face  himself,  and 
Lis  right-hand  glove  split  up  the  back 
through  the  energy  wherewith  he  had  been 
sLaking  hands  with  every  one.  Then  his 
Toice  changed  to  a  confidential  whisper, 
"Madge,"  he  said,  "1  have  just  had  a  polka 
— a  nice  quick  one — substituted  for  the 
lancers  ;  you  and  I  will  dance  it  together, 
eh?" 

Madge  pleaded  fatigue.  Her  last  partner 
had  danced  on  castors  instead  of  feet,  she 
said,  and  she  had  had  to  run  after  him  all 
Tound  the  room  at  six-eight  time. 

Sir  Peter  opened  his  eyes  very  wide. 
"Tired!  tired!"  he  repeated,  blankly. 
"Why,  I've  only  just  begun  to  feel  alive, 
and  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  ! " 

"The  breeding  of  young  ladies  of  the 
present  generation  is  something  to  wonder 
at ! "  said  Lady  Judith,  bearing  down  upon 
them  at   that  moment,   like  a   sou'-wester 
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incarnate.  "  Miss  Lottie  Brabazon  ali- 
solutely  answers  a  remark  I  address  to  her 
on  her  fingers !  On  her  fingers,  my  dear,  if 
you'll  believe  such  a  thino^,  as  if  I  were  aa 
deaf  as  a  post !  If  young  ladies  were  only 
taught  to  speak  as  I  was  taught  when  I  was 
a  girl — to  take  hold  of  their  consonaa^ 
properly,  and  to  open  their  mouths  wide 
enough  to  get  their  vowels  out,  their  eldeis 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
them  ! " 

All  this  with  her  fan  g'omc^  at  double 
speed.  She  fanned  Sir  Peter  away  from 
Madore's  side,  as  one  miorht  fan  a  moth  froia 
the  wall,  and  then  fanned  him  on  a  little 
farther  into  the  ball-room,  following  him  up 
with  a  string  of  vigorous  questions  as  to 
whether  another  pair  of  gloves  could  not  be 
found  for  him,  was  it  not  possible  for  him 
to  renew  his  button-hole,   and  so   forth. 

But  Madge  had  not  heard  a  syllable  of 
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all  this.  Lance  and  Miss  Shore  were  at 
that  moment  floating  past,  and  their  words, 
like  so  many  sharp  stabs,   pierced  her  ear. 

"  You  said  this  morning,"  said  Lance's 
voice,  deep  and  clear  below  the  waves  of 
valse  melody,  " '  Would  to  Heaven  to- 
night were  over ! '  Do  you  say  the  same 
now?" 

To  which  Miss  Shore  replied  in  soft, 
tremulous  tones : 

''  I  say  now,  would  to  Heaven  this 
night  could  last  for  ever — this  valse,  at 
least,  for  anything  more  like  heaven  I 
never  knew  I " 

Madge  leaned  back  on  her  cushions,  her 
breath  coming  in  short,  quick  gasps.  For 
a  moment  all  was  confusion  to  her.  The 
room  dissolved  into  a  whirling  chaos  of 
colour,  light,  and  tuneless  music.  She 
pressed  her  hand  over  her  eyeballs.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  shut  out  the  zigzagging 
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light  and  colour,  but  not  so  easy  to  muffle 
the  sound  of  that  discordant,  jarring  valse. 
On  aud  on,  on  and  on  it  seemed  to  beat 
against  her  very  ears  in  hateful  regular  ri?e 
and  fall.  Would  the  feet  of  those  daucors 
never  tire  ?  Had  fate  conspired  with  the 
infernal  powers  to  render  Miss  Shore's 
wish  a  reality,  and  would  this  valse  go  on 
aimlessly,  endlessly,  through  eternity  ? 

One  after  another  the  dancers  yielded  to 
fatigue  and  sat  down,  till  Lance  and  Miss 
Shore  had  the  floor  to  themselves. 

Still  the  musicians  played  on.  A  fasci- 
nating sight  some  would  have  said,  that 
handsome  man  and  beautiful  young  woman 
rivalling  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  rhythm 
and  grace  of  motion. 

One  there  was,  leaning  back  on  her 
cushions,  who  felt  her  eyeballs  scorched 
by  it,  and  if  she  had  been  called  upon  to 
■describe    an    eleventh    circle     to     Dante's 
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Inferno,  would  have  said,  "  Here  it  is ; " 
for  she  could  have  pictured  no  worse  form 
of  torture  than  to  behold  eternally  the 
sight  which  confronted  her  at  that 
moment. 

"  It  must  be  now  or  never,  Mrs.  Cohen," 
said  Mr.  Stubbs's  voice  suddenly,  stealthily, 
right  into  her  ear. 

The  music  had  ceased,  and  Lance  was 
leading  Miss  Shore  up  the  room,  towards 
the  settee  on  which  Madge  was  seated. 

Madge's  eyes,  in  answer  to  his  whisper, 
said  :  "  Keep  back  !  Don't  dare  to  come 
near  me  to-night !  " 

Her  lips  said  nothing.  She  rose  from 
her  seat,  steadying  herself  with  one  hand 
against  the  arm  of  the  settee ;  with  her 
other  hand  she  pulled  the  cord  of  the 
tapestry  curtains,  laying'  bare  to  view  the 
cool,  dark  little  room,  just  as  Lance  and 
Miss  Shore  reached  her  side.' 
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"  Here  is  a  tempting  little  nook  !  "  she 
said,  addressing  the  two.  "  What  a  glorious 
valse  you  have  had  !  " 

A  tempting  little  nook  indeed  it  looked. 
The  light  from  the  brilliant  hall  caught 
the  dark  sheen  of  its  polished  oak  floor, 
the  bright  sheen  of  its  yellow  silk  walls. 
A  large  deep  sofa  and  some  luxurious  low 
chairs  showed  in  solid  outline  in  the  dim- 
ness. 

"  AVhat  a  jolly  room  you've  made  of  it ! " 
said  Lance,  standing  back  in  the  doorway  to 
allow  the  two  ladies  to  pass  in  before  him. 

A  long,  narrow  mirror  nearly  faced  the 
door.  On  the  wall  immediately  opposite 
to  it  hung  a  picture,  lighted  on  either  side 
by  candelabra,  and  necessarily  reflected  in 
all  its  details  in  the  mirror. 

And  this  is  what  Miss  Shore  saw  in 
that  mirror,  as  she  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  a  little  in  advance  of  Madge. 
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A  gaunt  mountain,  standing  out  in  black 
outline  against  a  stormily-purple  sky,  with 
a  stone-built  chalet  in  a  bowery  garden  at 
its    base.       And    hioh    over    the    mountain 

o 

there    shone    out   one  star   of   intense  and 
fiery  brightness. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

One  after  another  the  dancers  began  to 
stream  into  the  little  room,  attracted  by  its 
look  of  cool  dimness.  Madge  found  her- 
self overwhelmed  with  compliments  on  the 
taste  she  had  displayed  in  the  decoration 
of  her  boudoir. 

"  There  is  such  a  delightful  air  of  mystery 
through  the  arrangement  of  the  light,"  said 
one. 

*'  And  the  position  of  the  mirror  is  most 
eflfective,"  said  another. 

Madge  gave  back  but  short  and  absent 
answers  in  acknowledgment  of  the  compli- 
ments ;    her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  white, 
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startled  face  of  the  girl  who  stood  with 
clasped  hands  staring  blankly  into  the  dim 
mirror. 

''  Take  me  out  of  this  room,"  Madge 
heard  her  say  to  Lance,  in  low,  unnatural 
tones.  "  I  am  tired,  I  have  danced  too 
long." 

Lance  was  startled  by  the  tone  in  which 
these  words  were  uttered.  It  brought  back 
to  him  the  stony,  tuneless  voice  in  which, 
in  the  midst  of  the  crashing  storm,  she  had 
told  him  that  *'  it "  must  be  by  poison  or 
fire  or  flood. 

He  made  way  for  her  through  the  crush, 
thence  through  the  ball-room  into  the  outer 
halL  Here  there  was  of  necessity  more 
air  and  space  ;  save  for  an  occasional  servant 
passing,   they  had  it  all  to  themselves. 

"  You  are  feeling  faint  with  the  heat  ?  " 
he  asked,  anxiously.  "  Come  outside  on 
the    terrace     for    a    few    minutes,    it's    a 
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glorious  night — stay,  let  me  get  you  a 
cloak." 

All  sorts  of  cross  lights  met  here  in  this 
vestibule  ;  a  stream  of  light  poured  forth 
from  the  inner  hall,  where  the  strains  of 
the  inspiriting  military  band  proclaimed 
that  dancing  had  recommenced  ;  yellow  and 
pink  light  from  the  lamps  on  the  staircase 
in  a  bewildering  stream  met  this  and 
crossed  it,  and  through  the  high  windows, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  hall-door,  a  little 
beyond  this  glare,  there  fell  on  the  tesselated 
floor  patches  of  faint  moonlight,  just 
discernible,  nothing  more,  telling  of  a 
glorious  golden   moon  on  high. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  those  coloured 
lamps  and  cross  lights,  Lance  must  have 
seen  how  ashen- white  and  rio^id  Miss  Shore's 
face  had  grown.  As  it  was,  though  her 
voice  had  startled  him  for  the  moment, 
it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  anything  ailed 
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her  more  serious  than  a  passing  faintness, 
caused  by  the  heat  of  the  rooms  and  the 
prolonged  valse. 

He  opened  the  hall-door.  It  showed  an 
outside  picture  of  a  garden  drenched  with 
moonlio^ht,  which  set  the  seal  of  tawdriness 
at  once  upon  the  dazzling  and  illusive 
light  indoors.  He  turned  to  take  a  cloak 
from  a  stand. 

"It's  a  night  to  tempt  even  Midsummer 
fairies  out  of  their  acorn-cups,"  he  said.  **  I 
don't  believe  that  in  your  sunny  South 
you'd  outshine  such  a  moon  as  this." 

There  came  no  answer  ;  he  turned  sharply 
to  see  if  she  were  following. 

There  was  at  this  end  of  the  hall  a  narrow 
archway,  half-draped  by  a  curtain,  which 
led  to  a  second  staircase  leading  to  the 
upper  floor.  Neither  thfs  staircase  nor  the 
passage  to  it  was  lighted,  and  the  archway 
showed  a  dark  oblong  in  the  light  of  the 
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hall.  Just  within  it  stood  Miss  Shore, 
her  gray  draperies  fading  into  the  shadowy 
dimness  behind  her.  She  w^as  turnino:  from 
him  as  if  she  wished  to  leave  him  without 
so  much   as   a  word  of  excuse   or  reo^ret. 

He  sprang  towards  her.  ''You  are  not 
coming  !  "   he  cried  in  a  disappointed  tone. 

"  I  am  going  to  my  room,"  she  answered 
in  the  same  stony,  tuneless  voice  as  before. 

"You  will  come  down  a^ain  in  a  few 
minutes  ?  "  he  pleaded. 

With  one  foot  on  the  first  step  of  the 
staircase  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  she 
waved  her  hand  to  him. 

"  Go  back  and  dance,"  was  all  that  she 
said. 

If  Eurydice,  as  she  faded  into  the 
shadows  whence  she  had  emerged,  had 
bidden  Orpheus  "go  tune  his  lyre,"  it 
might  have  been  in  much  such  a  voice, 
with   much  such   a  look  in  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Lance  went  back  to  the  ball-room ;  but 
not  to  dance.  He  made  straight  for 
Madge. 

"  Miss  Shore  is  ill,  I  fear  ;  will  you  go 
to  her  ? "  he  whispered. 

'*  I  will  send  my  maid  at  once,"  said 
Madge,  promptly  giving  an  order  to  that 
effect. 

It  was  not  far  off  midnioht  now.  The 
doors  of  the  supper-room  were  at  that 
moment  thrown  open,  and  Madge  was 
called  upon  to  assist  Lady  Judith  in  the 
marshallino^  of  her  oruests. 

The  dowager,  who  was  placed  under 
Lance's  charge  during  wdiat  seemed  to  him 
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an  interminable  repast,  vowed  that  in  all 
her  experience  of  ball-suppers  she  had 
never  before  sat  side  by  side  with  so 
singularly  taciturn  a  young  man. 

Within  an  hour  after  supper  Lady 
Brabazon  and  her  party  departed.  This 
relieved  Lady  Judith  of  a  large  number  of 
the  more  distinguished  of  her  guests,  and 
gave  her  leisure  to  discover  how  terribly 
she  felt  the  heat,  and  how  deliciously 
tempting  was  the  thought  of  a  feather- 
bed. 

''  I  shall  creep  away  quietly,"  she  in- 
formed the  lady  by  whose  side  she  was 
sitting,  in  a  voice  that  reached  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  "  I  shan't  be  missed, 
Madge  does  the  honours  so  well." 

After    the    departure   of    the    Brabazon 
party,    the   roll   of  carriage  wheels  in  the 
drive  continued  at  intervals  till  daybreak 
But    long    before    the     "  orange    light    of 
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widening  morn  "  set  the  birds  thinking  of 
their  matins,  Madge  found  her  appearance 
of  feverish  gaiety  very  hard  to  maintain. 
She  fonorht  her  increasini^  lassitude  vio-o- 
rously,  however,  and  did  her  best  to 
keep  up  the  brilliancy  of  the  ball  to  its 
end. 

Not  so  Lance,  he  played  his  part  of  a 
"  son  of  the  house "  very  badly  indeed. 
Restless  and  ill  at  ease,  he  wandered  aim- 
lessly from  room  to  room  with  so  absent 
and  discontented  a  look  on  his  handsome 
face,  that  some  of  the  young  ladies  who 
knew  his  dancing  capabilities  began  to  say 
hard  things  of  him. 

Madge  caught  sight  of  him  once,  as  she 
flitted  across  the  outer  hall,  speaking  to 
her  maid.  She  guessed  in  a  moment  what 
the  subject  of  his  in€[uiry  must   be. 

"  Is  Miss  Shore  better  ?  "  she  asked  him, 
as  the  girl  disappeared,  her  own  curiosity 
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on  the  matter  not  one  whit  less  intense 
than  his. 

'^  She  said  she  was  all  right,  and  desired 
the  girl  not  to  disturb  her  again/'  was 
Lance's  reply  ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  appeared 
far  from  satisfied  on  the  matter,  and  he 
took  no  pains  to  hide  the  fact  from  any 
one. 

The  last  hour  of  the  ball  tried  Madge 
the  most.  As  a  rule,  she  took  her  balls 
very  easily,  danced  but  little,  and  vanished 
from  the  scene  early  with  her  dress  nearly 
as  fresh  as  when  she  put  it  on.  But  to- 
night mental  and  bodily  fatigue  had  come 
hand  in  hand,  and  now  at  the  eleventh 
hour  the  double  strain  became  all  but 
insupportable. 

Sir  Peter,  blithe  as  a  cricket,  insisted  on 
leading  off  '^  Sir  Koger  de  Coverley  "  with 
her. 

"Forty  years'  difference  between  us,  my 
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dear,"  he  said,  gaily.  "But  for  all  that  I 
don't  feel  like  going  out  of  the  world 
yet!" 

No,  nor  yet  like  going  out  of  the  ball- 
room, if  that  meant  going  to  bed,  for  when 
Madge,  at  the  bottom  of  the  line  of 
dancers,  whispered  to  him,  ''  I  simply  must 
go  ;  I  can't  put  one  foot  before  another," 
he  chose  immediately  the  youngest  partner 
he  could  find.  And  he  kept  the  dance 
going  with  such  spirit,  that  as  one  by  one 
the  couples,  yielding  to  fatigue,  disappeared 
to  their  rooms  or  to  their  carriages,  the 
tired  musicians  whispered  to  each  other 
that  the  old  gentleman  left  bowing  to  the 
last  young  lady  on  the  floor  must  be 
strung  on  wires,  not  muscles,  for  he  seemed 
as  fresh  at  the  end  of  the  evening  as  he 
did  at  the  beginning. 

Madge,  as  she  entered  ■  her  dressing- 
room,    dismissed   her   sleepy   maid.      Then 
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she  went  on  to  her  bedroom,  and,  too 
tired  even  to  lift  her  hand  to  her  head  to 
remove  the  jewels  from  her  hair,  flung  her- 
self in  her  ball-dress  on  the  bed.  Her 
head  ached  and  burned ;  her  ears  were 
filled  with  the  twanojinoj  of  the  band,  her 
eyes  with  pink  light  and  dancing  colours. 
But  not  the  loudest  of  twanging  music 
could  shut  out  from  her  ears  the  echo  of 
a  startled  voice  with  a  piteous  note  in  it, 
nor  the  most  dazzling  of  light  and  colour 
shut  out  from  her  sight  a  rigid,  ashen- 
white  face,  with  a  look  of  terror  in  its 
eyes. 

The  candles  on  the  toilet-table  had 
burned  low ;  long  straight  lines  of  gray 
light  came  through  the  half- turned  Venetian 
blinds ;  the  chill  air  of  early  morning 
swept  in  through  a  half-open  window  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  room.  Something 
seemed  to  stir  and  rustle  in  a  large  easy- 
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chair,  which  was  phiced  near  this  window 
with  its  back  to  the  room. 

What  was  it  ?  Madge  wondered,  rais- 
ing herself  on  one  elbow  and  looking 
around  her.  Was  it  a  breeze  springing 
up  and  foretelling  a  storm,  or  had  old  Eoy 
taken  refuge  in  the  room  from  the  racket 
of  the  ball  and  curled  himself  up  to  sleep 
in  the  easy- chair  ? 

She  peered  into  the  dimness  curiously. 
It  is  wonderful  how  unlike  itself  in  its 
noonday  prettiness  a  sleeping-room  will 
show  in  the  half-light  of  dwindling  candles 
and  growing  dawn.  Shadows  flickered 
across  the  ceiling,  and  seemed  caught  back 
again  by  invisible  hands  into  the  dark 
corners  whence  they  had  emerged.  Thence 
they  seemed  to  creep  out  once  more  to 
play  hide-and-seek  round  the  tables,  and 
among  the  high-backed  chairs. 

Madge  shaded  her  eyes  with  one  hand. 
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AVas  that  a  shadow  rising  slowly  from  the 
big  easy-chair  beside  the  window  and 
approaching,  not  flickeringly,  but  with  easy, 
gliding  motion  ? 

Then  a  sudden  chill  fell  upon  her,  as,  in 
that  graceful,  gliding  shape,  she  recognised 
Miss  Shore,  clad,  not  in  her  ball-dress,  but 
in  the  gray  travelling-dress  and  beaver 
hat  in  which  Madge  had  first  seen  her. 
Her  heart  failed  her ;  she  would  have 
liked  to  shout  aloud  for  help,  but  voice 
she  had  none. 

Her  hand  failed  her,  too,  it  was  power- 
less even  to  ring  the  bell  beside  the  bed. 
Nerveless  and  helpless,  she  sank  back  on 
her  pillows,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Miss  Shore's  voice,  low,  clear,  cold,  told 
her  that  she  stood  beside  her,  leaned  over 
her  in   fact. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  here  to  say  good- 
bye   to    you,"    it   said.      *'I   have   also   a 
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word  to  say  beside  good-bye  if  you  will 
listen." 

If  she  would  listen!  Madge  felt  that 
choice  she  had  none,  her  feet  would  not 
have  carried  her  across  the  floor  had  she 
essayed  flight.  This  strange,  wild  girl 
who  had  failed  in  an  attempt  at  murder 
through  chance,  not  want  of  purpose,  must 
work  her  will  now  whatever  it  might 
be. 

"  You  took  me  in  a  stranger ;  you  gave 
me  shelter,  and  food — for  that  I  thank 
you,"  she  went  on  in  the  same  low,  cold 
monotone.  "  You  turn  me  out  into  the 
nisht,  into  the  darkness  and  loneliness — for 
that  I  thank  you  not — no,  for  that  I  hate 
you — I  wish  you    evil." 

"  Bring  me  here  presently  John  Baptist's 
head  in  a  charger."  Those  words,  like  these, 
were  none  the  less  terrible  because  spoken 
by  beautiful  lips   iu  a  tranquil  voice. 
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Madge  shrank  farther  back  in  her 
pillows. 

Miss    Shore   resumed. 

"  When  I  am  gone  you  will  say,  '  I 
have  won !  I  have  saved  that  man  I 
love  from  an  evil  woman ! '  " 

She  broke  off  for  a  moment ;  then 
suddenly  raised  her  voice  to  a  passionate 
cry: 

"Oh,  you  with  your  gold  and  your 
jewels,  your  home  and  your  friends,  are 
you  the  one  to  say,  '  This  is  evil,  that  is 
good '  ?  You  are  what  you  are  made  to 
be,  you  call  that  good  ;  I  am  what  I  w^tis 
made  to  be,  you  call  that  evil  1 " 

Again  she  broke  off,  and  now  her  voice 
sank  to  its  former  low,  cold  monotone. 
'*  But  I  did  not  come  here  to  tell  you  this. 
No  ;  I  came  to  say  to  you,  '  You  have  won 
so  far  ! '  I  go  back  into  the  darkness  and 
loneliness  whence  I  came,  you  will  stay  here 
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in  the  light  and  the  happiness.  You  will 
win  back  the  love  you  have  lost ;  you  will 
say,  '  I  have  conquered.'  Wait !  At  the 
very  moment  of  your  victory  I  will  stand 
between  you  and  your  joy  as  you  have 
stood  between  me    and  mine." 

Madge  heard  no  more.  Worn  out  with 
the  heavy  mental  and  physical  strain  of 
the  past  twenty-four  hours,  her  senses  left 
her. 

And  outside,  the  gray  expanse  of  heaven 
was  broken  up  into  a  hundred  massive, 
rugged  clouds,  to  let  out  the  rainbow  glories 
of  the  morning ;  the  great  plumed  trees 
waved  in  the  summer  breeze,  and  a  whole 
orchestra  of  wild  birds  broke  into  their 
hallelujah  chorus,  as  if  desolation,  despair, 
and  death  were  words  without  meaning 
in  so  fiur  a  scheme  of  creation  ! 


CHAPTEK  VIII. 

Very  few  of  the  guests  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  breakfast-table  on  the 
morning  after  the  ball.  Sir  Peter  and  one 
or  two  of  the  most  youthful  of  the  party 
had  things  very  much  to  themselves  until 
close  upon  the  luncheon  hour.  Madge 
sent  down  a  message  that  she  had  a  very 
bad  headache,  and  was  reserving  her 
strength  for  the  villagers'  sports  in  the 
afternoon  and  tenants'  supper  in  the 
evening. 

These  sports  and  the  supper  formed  the 
staple  topic  of  talk  among  the  house  party 
until  another  item  of  news  was  announced, 
w^hich  altogether  put  these  into  the  shade 
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— nothing  less  than  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  Miss  Shore.  It  was  not  until 
nearly  noon  that  her  flight  was  discovered. 
The  discovery  was  made  through  Lance's 
instrumentality.  He  had  sent  Madge's 
maid,  about  breakfast  time,  to  make  in- 
quiries as  to  the  young  lady's  health,  and 
to  present  on  his  part  a  nosegay  of  freshly- 
gathered  forget-me-nots.  The  maid  came 
back  with  her  flowers,  saying  that  Miss 
Shore  was  sleeping  and  did  not  wish  to 
be   disturbed. 

This  was  her  version  of  the  fact  that  her 
repeated  knockings  brought  no  response. 

Lance  waited  awhile  impatiently,  grew 
discontented  with  his  fading  forget-me-nots, 
and,  gathering  a  nosegay  of  exotics,  went 
himself  to  the  housekeeper — a  somewhat 
important  personage  in  the  establishment 
— and  commissioned  her  to  present  them 
herself  to  Miss  Shore,    with  .inquiries  from 
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him  as  to  whether  she  felt  rested  from  her 
fatigues  of  overnight.  Evidently  he  had 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  conceal  his  anxiety 
on  the  young  lady's  behalf. 

The  housekeeper  came  back  in  a  few 
minutes  looking  rather  scared,  and  bringing 
the  startling  news  that,  not  receiving  any 
response  to  her  rappings  at  Miss  Shore's 
door,  she  had  ventured  to  turn  the  handle 
and  look  in,  when,  to  her  great  surprise, 
she  had  found  that  the  room  was  empty, 
and  that  the  bed  had  not  been  slept  in. 

Lance,  for  a  few  seconds,  refused  to 
trust  his  own  powers  of  hearing.  Then, 
after  desiring  the  housekeeper  to  go  to  Sir 
Peter  and  report  the  fact  to  him,  he  made 
straio^ht  for  Madge's  room. 

Madge,  in  her  loose  peignoir,  opened 
her  door  to  his  summons.  She  knew  well 
enough  what  lay  behind  it,  and  he,  if  he 
had  not  been  so  preoccupied  with  his  own 
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thoughts,  must  have  seen  how  white  and 
hagj^ard  she  looked. 

Ten  words   tokl  her  the   story. 

''  Do  you  know  anything  I  don't  know, 
Madge  ? "  he  queried,  impatiently  ;  ''  did  you 
see  her  after  you  left  the  ball-room,  or  did 
she  send  you  a  message  ? " 

Madge  evaded  his  questions. 

'*  Let  us  go  to  her  room.  She  may  have 
left  a  letter  or  written  message,"  she 
said,  herself  trembling  at  the  bare  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing. 

At  the  door  of  Miss  Shore's  room  they 
were  met  by  Sir  Peter,  bent  on  a  like 
errand.  The  three  entered  the  room 
together. 

They  found  that  the  bed,  as  the  house- 
keeper had  stated,  had  not  been  slept  in. 
On  it  was  flung  carelessly  the  ball-dress  of 
overnight,  strewn  with  sundry  faded  sprigs 
of  stephanotis,  which  bad  been  worn  with  it. 
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A  small  portmanteau  stood  open  beside  tlie 
bed,  witli  its  contents  tossed  about  as  if 
some  tbiogs  bad  been  bastily  abstracted. 
On  tbe  toilet-table  glittered  tbe  gold — to 
its  last  balf-sovereign — wbicb  Madge  bad 
paid  on  tbe  previous  morning  for  tbe 
pictures;  but  never  note  or  written  message 
of  any  sort  witb  all  tlieir  searcbing  could 
tbey  discover. 

Tbe  gold  caugbt  Sir  Peter's  eye. 

"  Ab,  tbat's  a  good  sign.  Sbe  must  bave 
bad  plenty  of  money  in  ber  purse  or  sbe 
wouldn't  bave  left  tbat  bebind,"  be  said, 
cbeerily.  ''Depend  upon  it  we  sball  get 
a  letter  from  ber  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  day 
explaining " 

"  Madge,"  interrupted  Lance  in  an  odd, 
quiet  tone,  ''  do  you  mind  looking  tbrougb 
tbat  portmanteau  and  seeing  if  tbere  are 
any  letters  tbere,  or  anytbing  tbat  will  give 
us  a  clue  to  ber  people  or  friends  ?  " 
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Madge  immediately  complied.  One  by 
one  she  carefully  turned  over  the  contents 
of  the  portmanteau.  They  searched  it 
thoroughly  for  secret  places  where  letters 
might  be  hidden,  turned  it  upside  down 
and  sounded  its  sides  and  bottom  for  false 
partitions. 

It  was  a  fruitless  search.  The  box  con- 
tained nothing  save  articles  of  clothing, 
most  of  them  unmarked  ;  but  one  or  two 
embroidered  with  the  name  '"'Etelka." 

Madge  related  the  circumstance  of  a 
handkerchief  being  found  with  the  same 
name  upon  it. 

Sir  Peter's  eyes  grew  round  and  rounder. 

"Most  extraordinary "  he  began. 

Lance  interrupted  him  : 

*'  Of  course  you  will  at  once  communi- 
cate with  the  police  and  offer  a  reward  for 
information  of  any  sort  ? " 

A  sudden  impulse  seized  Madge.     "  Don't 
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let  that  be  done,"  she  said  in  low,  nervous 
tones,  addressing  Lance.  *'  Whatever  else 
you  do,  don't  do  that." 

Lance  stared  at  her  blankly. 

"  Why  not  ?  What  else  on  earth  are 
we  to  do  ?  Of  course,  I  shall  start  for 
Lower  Upton  at  once,  and  follow  up  any 
clue  I  may  get  there  ;  but  the  police  would 
do  more  in  a  day  than  I  should  do  in  a 
week." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  cried  Sir  Peter,  aghast, 
''  you  mustn't  dream  of  such  a  thing. 
Let  Stubbs  go."  He  broke  ojff  for  a  moment. 
"Ah,  by  the  way,  he  can't,  he's  off 
already  to  Carstairs — had  a  telegram  late 
last  night — so  he  told  me  this  morning." 
Here  he  turned  to  Madge  :  "  A  very  dear 
friend  of  his  at  Carstairs  had  been  suddenly 
taken  seriously  ill,  and  wished  to  see  him." 

Madge  said  nothing ;  only  she  grew 
white  and  whiter,  and  her  eyes  drooped. 

VOL.    II.  I 
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*'  But  it  is  easy  enough  to  send  some 
one  else  to  make  inquiries."  Here  he 
turned  to  Lance  :  "Your  servant  is  a  trusty 
fellow,  send  him — but  I  couldn't  get  on 
without  you  to-day  at  all — you'll  have  to 
be  umpire  in  all  the  races  and  the  vaulting 
and  jumping " 

Lance  gave  him  one  look.     It  said : 

"  Talk  of  such  things  to  a  man  whose 
soul  is  on  the  rack  !  " 

But  his  lips  said  only  : 

*'  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  get  some  one 
else  to  act  umpire.  I  start  for  Lower 
Upton  at  once  ! "  and  he  left  the  room  as 
he  spoke. 

Madge  followed  him  hastily  into  the 
outside  gallery. 

"  Lance,"  she  said,  in  the  same  low, 
earnest  tones  as  before,  ''let  her  go! 
Be  advised !  Don't  set  the  police  on  her 
track  ;    don't  hunt  her  down  yourself." 
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He  stared  at  lier  stonily. 

"  For  her  sake,  if  not  for  your  own,"  she 
implored. 

His  face  grew  pale  as  death.  This  was 
clothing  with  a  body  a  spectre  of  dread 
that  more  than  once  before  had  stood  in  his 
path. 

"  For  her  sake  !  "  he  repeated,  hoarsely. 
"Madge,  if  you  know  anything  about  her 
that  I  don't  know,  tell  me  at  once — do  you 
hear  ? — at  once  right  out,  and  be  done  with 
it." 

Madge  was  silent.  When  she  had  laid 
her  plot,  she  had  not  taken  thought  for 
such  a  contingency  as  this,  so  was  un-- 
prepared  to  meet  it.  After  all,  she  was  a 
bad  plotter,  and  was  acting  very  much  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  now. 

''  Come,  Madge,  speak  out,"  he  said ; 
and  now  his  voice  grew  stern  and 
peremptory. 

I  2 
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Still  Madge  was  silent.  If  she  were 
to  tell  him  the  story  the  newspaper 
paragraph  told,  he  might  be  quick  enough 
to  discover  the  source  of  her  inspiration 
for  the  mirror-picture,  and  might  hate  her 
for  ever  for  the  deed  she  had  done. 

He  stood  still,  waiting  for  her  answer. 

She  clasped  her  hands  together  once 
more.      "I  be^: — I  entreat "  she  besfan. 

''No,  not  that,"  he  interrupted.  "  Give 
me  a  reason — a  simple,  straightforward 
reason  why  I  am  not  to  go  in  search  of 
this  young  lady — a  guest  in  our  house, 
with  every  claim  to  our  courtesy." 

A  reason,  a  simple,  straightforward 
reason  !  She  could  have  given  him  one 
had  she  dared.  "  My  love  ;  is  not  that 
reason  enough  ? "  she  would  have  liked  to 
cry  out  of  her  fall,  breaking  heart.  "  The 
love  that  led  me  to  sacrifice  myself  in  a 
hateful  marriage  ;    the  love  that  is  makin^r 
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me  do  unworthy  things  now  ;  the  love  that 
will  send  me  to  my  grave  should  you  choose 
this  young  v/oman  or  any  other  but  me  for 
your  wife  !  " 

A  hot  rush  of  tears  came  to  her  eyes. 
She  stumbled  forward  and  clungf  to  his  arm. 

"  Lance,  Lance,"  she  cried,  passionately. 
"  I  can't  give  you  a  reason.  There  is  one 
— a  strong  one " 


"  Give  it  me,"  he  interrupted,  doggedly. 
''  It  is  all  I  ask  of  you." 

"  It  would  be  impossible !  "  she  cried, 
her  tears  almost  chokinc:  her.  She  broke 
off  for  a  moment,  and  then  her  voice  rose 
to  a  loud,  passionate  cry.  "  Oh,  Lance, 
Lance,  wdll  you  not  trust  me  after  all  these 
years  of — of  companionship  ?  It  is  not  of 
myself  I  am  thinking  now — not  of  Miss 
Shore  even — only  of  you.  I  beg — I  implore 
you,  let  her  go,  or  your  life,  your  whole  life, 
may  be  wrecked." 
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Somctbino:  in  lier  tone  startled  him.  If 
his  heart  had  not  been  full  of  the  thoughts 
of  another  woman,  he  must  have  heard 
the  cry  of  \Younded  love  in  this  one's 
voice. 

As  it  was,  he  only  thought  that  she  was 
strangely  excited,  and  was  using  language 
which  she  was  not  warranted  in  using. 

He  tried  to  disengao^e  his  arm  from  her 
clasp.  "  You  are  talking  wildly,  Madge  ; 
be  reasonable." 

His  words  stun 2:  her.  Yet  she  clung^ 
to  his  arm. 

'^Is  it  unreasonable  to  implore  you  to 
think  of  your  life  in  the  future — to  try 
to  save  you  from  the  wiles  of  an  evil 
woman " 

Here  he  coldly  and  firmly  released  his 
arm  from   her  clasp. 

"That  will  do,  Madge  —  you've  said 
enough  for  one  day,"  he  said,  sternly. 
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As  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  he 
went  back  to  the  room  they  had  just 
quitted,  and  came  out  again  in  a  few 
seconds  with  one  or  two  of  the  sprays  of 
the  dead  stephanotis  in  his  hand.  Then, 
without  another  word  to  or  look  at  Madge, 
he  went. 

She  stood  starino^  after  him  throuorh  her 
blinding  tears.  This  was  the  man  whom 
she  had  accused  of  treating  life  as  a  big  jest, 
and  of  never  being  in  earnest,  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end.  Well,  he  was  desperately 
— it  might  be  fatally — in  earnest  now,  not  a 
doubt. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Sir  Peter's  birthday  festivities  had  never 
before  so  nearly  approached  a  failure  as 
they  did  on  this,  his  sixty-third  anni- 
versary. No  one  had  ever  before  realised 
how  much  they  owed  their  success  to 
Lance's  buoyancy  and  high  spirits.  Even 
Lady  Judith  —  impervious  though  she 
generally  was  to  outside  influences — was 
conscious  of  a  limpness  and  want  of  spirit 
in  the  day's  proceedings.  She  put  her 
finger  at  once  upon  Lance  as  the  sole 
cause  of  the  dejection  that  prevailed 
generally. 

"  If  that  young  man,  my  dear,"  she  said 
to  every  one  she  could  get  to.  listen  to  her. 
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and  occasioDally  to  the  same  person  twice 
over,  ''  if  that  young  man  would  only  con- 
sult his  elders  a  little  more  and  his  own 
inclinations  a  little  less,  it  would  be  much 
better  for  him    and  for  those  about  him." 

She  took  Miss  Shore's  disappearance — 
in  due  course  made  known  to  her — very 
lightly  indeed.  It  was  what  she  had  ex- 
pected from  the  very  first,  she  averred. 
She  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  ad- 
mission of  another  ^jrotege  into  the  house 
— the  proteges  Sir  Peter  had  already  were 
but  little  credit  to  him.  From  this  she 
rambled  on  to  similar  instances  of  flight 
which  the  records  of  Sir  Peter's  benevolence 
afforded. 

'^  There  was  that  little  imp  of  a  page,  in 
town,  my  dear — really  nothing  better  than 
a  street  Arab,  but  Sir  Peter  would  have 
him  dressed  in  blue  cloth  and  buttons — 
well,  he   had   no   sooner   got  some  decent 
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clothes  for  himself,  the  little  thief,  than  he 
disappeared,  and  to  this  day  he  has  never 
been  heard  of !  And  there  was  that  house- 
maid— a  girl  taken  out  of  a  union — she 
seized  the  very  first  opportunity " 

But  at  this  point  her  listeners,  as  a  rule, 
would  themselves  seize  the  very  first  op- 
portunity to  disappear,  and  Lady  Judith 
had  to  beo;in  all  over  ao-ain  to  the  next 
person  who  approached  : 

''  There  was  that  little  imp  of  a  page, 
my  dear,"  and  so  forth. 

It  was  entirely  owing  to  Sir  Peter's 
energy  that  things  went  even  so  well  as 
they  did.  He  surpassed  himself  in  activity 
that  day.  One  or  two  of  the  younger 
guests,  who  had  volunteered  to  act  as 
umpires  in  the  viUagers'  sports  in  Lance's 
stead,  declared  that  their  office  was  a 
sinecure,  for  Sir  Peter  saw  the  beginning, 
and  end,  and  middle  of  every  race  himself. 
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The  marvel  was  that  he  didn't  enter  him- 
self as  competitor  in  every  one  of  the 
'*  events "  of  the  day,  the  greasy  -  pole 
business  and  all. 

"  If  I  were  only  half-a-dozen  years 
younger  I  would  show  you  all  how  things 
ought  to  be  done,"  he  said  in  confidence 
to  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  party. 

"  Gracious  Heavens !  "  thought  the  lady 
to  herself,  "  it's  a  blessing  he  isn't,  or  he'd 
want  a  keeper  !  " 

No  one  wondered  that  Madge  was  pale 
and  silent  throughout  the  day.  It  had 
been  a  generally  received  notion  among  Sir 
Peter's  and  Lady  Judith's  friends  that 
young  Mrs.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Clive  would 
make  a  match  of  it.  Every  one  had  re- 
marked his  unmistakable  admiration  for 
and  attention  to  the  stranger-guest  over- 
night, and  now  his  sudden  flight  in  search 
of     her     excited     considerable     comment. 
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Every  one  decided  that  Sir  Peter's  conduct 
in  thus  introducing  an  utter  stranger  to 
his  home-circle  had  been  reprehensible 
in  the  extreme,  although  of  a  piece  with 
his  usual  eccentric  benevolence,  and  con- 
fidentially stated  their  conviction  that  the 
reason  for  the  young  lady's  flight  would  no 
doubt  be  speedily  enough  discovered  in  the 
loss  of  one  of  Mrs.  Cohen's  jewel  caskets. 

It  was  more  or  less  of  a  relief  when  the 
last  health  had  been  drunk  by  the  farmer 
tenants  with  *^  three  times  three,"  and  the 
lights  in  the  tents  had  begun  to  be  put  out. 

Madge  lingered  last  and  latest  in  the 
grounds,  pleading  headache  and  need  of 
fresh  air.  Indoors  there  was  no  one  to 
extemporise  a  dance,  or  tableaux  vivants, 
so  the  guests  dispersed  to  their  rooms 
sooner  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
done.  Had  they  lifted  their  blinds  some- 
where  between   ten   and    eleven  at  nisfht, 
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they  might  have  seen  Mrs.  Cohen  walking 
up  and  down  the  terrace  in  the  moonlight. 
But  not  alone ;  her  companion  was  Mr. 
Stubbs,  and  their  talk  was  of  his  hurried 
journey  to  Carstairs. 

His  voice  was  low  and  apologetic,  hers 
low  and  vehement. 

"  I  thought  it  the  best  thing  I  could  do, 
madam,  under  the  circumstances,"  he  said. 
"My  friend  at  Carstairs,  Mr.  Symons,  is 
in  a  private  inquiry  office ;  I  have  com- 
missioned him  to  take  the  matter  in  hand 
and  to  communicate  at  once  anything  that 
comes  to  light." 

''  I  gave  you  no  authority  to  commission 
any  one  to  act  in  the  matter.  My  orders 
to  you  were  plain  enough — to  charge  your- 
self with  her  departure,  to  supply  her  with 
money,  to  ascertain  exactly  where  she  was 
going,  what  she  would  do,"  was  Madge's 
answer. 
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'^  I  am  very  sorry,  madam ;  I  can  only 
repeat  that  I  am  very  sorry.  How  she  got 
away  without  my  seeing  her  I  don't  know. 
I  stood  outside  the  Lodge  close  to  the 
gates  till  morning — looked  into  every 
carriage  as  I  thought.  You  see  there  was 
almost  an  incessant  roll  of  carriages  between 
two  and  four.  There  were  so  many  hired 
ones,  too — she  must  have  gone  away  in  one 
of  these — and  stayed  at  the  station  till 
the  first  train  left  for  Carstairs.  I  cross- 
questioned  every  one  of  the  men  at  Lower 
Upton — in  general  terms,  that  is,  not  men- 
tioning any  special  guest  from  the  Castle — 
and  they  told  me  that  a  large  party  w^ent  on 
by  the  first  train  to  Carstairs." 

''From  Carstairs  possibly  she  has  gone  on 
to  the  North." 

"  Or  she  may  have  goue  South — say  to 
Liverpool." 

Madge  turned  sharply  upon  him.    "  What 
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makes  you  say  that  ? "  she  asked,  sus- 
piciously. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  *'  It  would 
be  the  most  reasonable  thing  to  do  if  one 
wanted  to  get  on  board  a  steamer  quickly." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  she  wanted 
to  get  on   board  a  steamer  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
thinking  she  wished  to  do  so,  madam.  It 
was  only  an  idea  that  occurred  to  me,  and 
I  uttered   it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment." 

They  made  one  turn  up  and  down  the 
terrace  in  silence. 

Mr.  Stubbs  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"About  that  hundred  pounds,  madam," 
he  began. 

Madge  got  her  thoughts  back  from  their 
wanderings  with  difficulty.  "  Yes  ?  "  she 
said,  absently. 

"  I've  been  thinking  that  as  you  may 
possibly  require  my  services  again " 
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*'  How  do  you  know  I  may  he  likely  to 
require  your  services  ?  "  she  queried,  sharply, 
but  perhaps  a  little  nervously  also. 

'*  I  am  only  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing,  madam.  Unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances might  arise  necessitating  a 
sudden  journey  on  my  part  or  the  ex- 
penditure  of  money " 

"  Keep  it,"  said  Madge,  contemptuously, 
and  suddenly  bringing  their  interview  to  a 
close.  The  look  on  her  face,  as  she  said 
this,  might  have  been  interpreted  by  a  thin- 
skinned  listener  to  convey  the  intimation: 

"  Consider  yourself  paid  and  dismissed." 

But  Mr.  Stubbs  was  not  thin-skinned, 
so  he  rubbed  his  hands  together  and 
chuckled  to  himself:  *' There's  more  fish 
in  the  sea   than   Tve   landed   at  present." 


CHAPTER  X. 

"When  once  that  girl  is  out  of  the 
house  things  will  be  all  right  between 
Lance  and  me,"  Madge  had  said  to  herself 
over  and  over  again,  as  she  had  worked 
out  the  details  of  ber  plan  for  ejecting 
Miss  Shore. 

Well,  the  girl  was  out  of  the  house  now, 
and  there  was  little  likelihood  of  her  ever  re- 
turning to  it ;  yet  "  things  "  were  as  far  off 
as  ever  from  being  "  right "  between  Lance 
and  herself. 

Sir  Peter's  birthday  guests  had  departed, 
and  the  household  at  the  Castle  had  re- 
sumed the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  A 
week  had   passed   since   Miss   Shore's   dis- 
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appearance,  and  not  a  scrap  of  intelligence 
had  been  received  concerning  her.  From 
Lance  there  had  come  a  hurried  half-dozen 
lines — addressed  to  Sir  Peter,  not  Madge 
— giving  a  brief  account  of  his  movements  : 
his  visit  to  Carstairs  had  been  without 
result  so  far  as  Miss  Shore  was  concerned  : 
he  was  now  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh.  He 
had  ascertained  that  the  first  train  leaving 
Carstairs,  after  the  Lower  Upton  special 
train  had  arrived,  had  been  the  Edinburgh 
Express ;  he  had,  therefore,  determined  to 
start  at  once  for  tliat  city,  and  intended 
stopping  at  all  intermediate  stations  to 
make  further  inquiries.  He  gave  an 
address  at  Edinburgh,  to  which  letters 
durinof  the  ensuinsj  week  mio^ht  be  ad- 
dressed,  and  begged  that  any  news 
that  miojht  reach  the  Castle  concernino- 
Miss  Shore  should  be  at  once  telegraphed 
to   him.       He    said    nothing    whatever    of 
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liaving  called  the  police  to  his  aid  in  his 
search,  so  Madge  concluded  that  in  this 
respect  her  entreaties  had  carried  more 
weight  than  she  had  dared  to  hope  they 
would. 

Sir  Peter  as  usual  took  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  situation. 

''It's  very  good  of  him  to  take  all  this 
trouble  for  an  utter  stranger — eh,  Madge  ? '' 
he  said,  doing  his  utmost  to  dissipate  any 
slight  cloud  of  jealousy  which  he  fancied 
might  have  arisen  in  Madge's  mind.  "  It's 
real  goodness  of  heart,  that's  what  it  is, 
and  has  saved  me  a  world  of  trouble." 

Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that 
the  ''  world  of  trouble  "  would  have  been  a 
world  of  delight  to  him,  since  it  involved 
a  journey  to  the  North  with  license  to  get 
out  at  all  intermediate  stations — a  dozen 
times  of  getting  in  and  out,  say,  for 
•once. 

K    2 
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So  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause  : 

"Not  but  what  I  think  Lance  might  just 
as  well  have  put  off  his  journey  for  a  day 
or  two,  so  that  I  might  have  gone  with  him. 
I  took  a  great  interest  in  Miss  Shore,  and 
nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to 
hear  good  news  of  her." 

Madge,  according  to  all  showing,  ought 
to  have  been  exultant  and  jubilant  now 
that  her  little  plot  had  so  far  come  to  a 
successful  issue ;  instead,  after  one  day  of 
wild  energy,  she  relapsed  into  a  nervous 
and  ill-at-ease  frame  of  mind,  shunned  the 
mere  sight  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  seemed  ever 
on  the  watch  for  the  arrival  of  ill-omened 
telegrams. 

During  that  one  day  of  wild  energy  she- 
did  her  best  to  sweep  all  traces  of  Miss 
Shore  out  of  the  house. 

The  beautiful  gray  ball-dress,  left  lying 
on  the  bed,  seemed  to  tell   all  over  ao*aitt 
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the  story  of  its  wearer's  triumph  and 
defeat ;  the  small  portmanteau  seemed 
like  an  evil  omen  of  its  owner's  return  to 
claim  her  property.  Madge  gave  orders 
that  both  should  be  locked  up  safely  in  a 
store  cupboard,  in  case,  she  said,  Miss 
Shore  might  write  for  them. 

Then  she  fell  to  work  on  her  little 
boudoir;  had  the  mirror  and  the  picture 
which  faced  it  removed  from  the  walls,  and, 
together  with  Miss  Shore's  water-colour 
drawings,  carried  to  a  lumber-room,  alleging 
to  Lady  Judith,  as  her  reason  for  so  doing, 
that  she  had  another  plan  in  her  head  for 
the  decoration  of  her  boudoir ;  and,  finally, 
she  changed  her  bedroom  —  the  one  she 
had  occupied  from  the  first  day  of  her 
coming  to  Upton  Castle — for  another  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house ;  and  gave 
orders  that  a  certain  high-backed  easy-chair, 
which   she  was  in  the  habit  of  occupying, 
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should  on  no  account  follow  her  to  her  new 
quarters. 

These  things  done,  she  drew  a  long  breath, 
as  it  were,  and  tried  to  look  ahead  at  the 
dangers  that  were  threatening. 

Time  was  getting  precious — any  day,  any 
moment  a  second  Australian  letter  might 
arrive,  and  Mr.  Stubbs  would  need  to  have 
explicit  instructions  on  the  matter. 

Evidently  the  same  thought  was  in  Mr. 
Stubbs's  mind  also. 

"  I  suppose  you  know,  madam,  that  the 
Australian  mail  is  delivered  fortnightly  ? " 
he  said  to  her  on  one  of  the  rare  occasions 
that  he  chanced  to  be  alone  in  the  same 
room  with  her. 

Madge's  only  answer  was  an  angry  frown, 
and  the  sudden  stretching  out  of  her  hand 
to  reach  a  book  which  lay  on  the  table 
beside   her. 

She  might,  however,  as  well  have  tried 
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the  effect  of  a  frown  on  a  spicier  about  to 
net  a  fly,  as  on  Mr.  Stubbs  at  that 
moment. 

"  Time  is  pressing,"  he  went  on,  eyeing 
her  stealthily  from  beneath  his  half-closed 
lids.  ''The  o^reat  thin 2:  now,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  get  Mr.  Clive  back -" 

But  here  Madge,  with  her  book  in  her 
hand,  cut  his  sentence  in  half  by  leaving 
the  room. 

How  she  hated  and  despised  herself  for 
the  alliance  which  she  had  formed  with 
this  man.  Sometimes  she  felt  herself  almost 
driven  to  wish  that  instead  of  calling  in 
his  aid  she  had  had  the  courage  to  tell 
Lance  outright  her  own  suspicions  re- 
specting Miss  Shore,  and  the  foundation 
on  which  they  rested.  Second  thoughts, 
however,  seemed  to  show  her  at  one  glance 
the  danger  and  the  uselessness  of  such  a 
course.     The  story  of  a  Corsican  vendetta 
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— after  all  it  might  be  nothing  more — 
might  be  alluring,  not  repelling,  when  con- 
fessed to  by  beautiful  lips,  and  might  have 
supplied  a  young  man,  chivalrous  and  hot- 
headed to  the  last  degree,  with  an  excuse, 
jather  than  otherwise,  for  his  chivalry  and 
hot-headedness. 

Her  brain  grew  chaotic  with  its  pressure 
of  thought ;  she  felt  herself  incapable  of 
deciding  upon  any  settled  course  of  action. 
Sometimes  she  could  almost  persuade  her- 
self that  the  whole  thino;  from  first  to  last 
had  been  a  dream.  With  Miss  Shore's 
pictures,  easel,  and  portmanteau  safely 
locked  up  out  of  sight,  the  romance  seemed 
to  be  swept  out  of  the  house,  so  to  speak. 
It  would  have  been  almost  possible  to  have 
forgotten  the  episode  of  the  coming  and 
going  of  that  "  girl  in  gray,"  in  the  leisurely 
comfortableness  of  every-day  life  at  Upton, 
if  only  Lance  would  return  his  old,  cheery, 
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light-hearted  self,  and  Mr.  Stubbs  could  at 
once  and  for  ever  be  dismissed  to  that 
low  stratum  of  society  whence  he  had 
emerged. 

She  grew  to  hate  the  sight  of  that  man  ; 
she  shunned  him  on  every  possible  occasion, 
and  did  her  best  to  make  him  understand 
that  his  presence  was  distasteful  to  her. 
This  was  a  lesson,  however,  he  seemed 
incapable  of  learning.  Let  her  snub  him 
as  she  pleased,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
he  never  failed  to  seize  every  opportunity 
of  endeavouring  to  make  himself  ao;reeable 
to  her.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  send 
up,  nightly  by  her  maid,  little  notes  re- 
porting, as  a  rule,  that  there  was  nothing 
to  report. 

"  Through  my  friend  at  Carstairs,  I  am 
still  making  inquiries,  but  can  learn  no- 
thing," sometimes  these  notes  would   run. 

At  other  times  it  would  be,   *'  Nothing 
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fresh  from  Australia,"  or  "  Correspondence 
this  morning  satisfactory." 

Madge  used  to  tear  these  notes  into  a 
thousand  pieces  when  she  had  read  them, 
and  would  stamp  her  foot  at  herself 
literally  as  well  as  metaphorically  for 
having  soiled  her  hands  with  such  a  tool. 

But  one  night  there  came  a  note  which 
she  did  not  tear  into  morsels,  but  sat 
staring  at  stonily  instead,  with  thoughts 
all  in   a  wild  whirl   of  dread. 

''  Important  and  terrible  news,"  it  ran. 
^'  Can  I  see  you  at  once  ?  Sir  Peter  has  gone 
to  bed — the  study  is  empty." 

Dreading  she  knew  not  what,  Madge 
hastily  made  her  way  down  the  darkened 
staircase  to  the  study,  at  whose  door  stood 
Mr.  Stubbs  in  the  patch  of  light  made  by 
the  single  lamp  on  the  writing-table. 

He  closed  the  door  behind  her  as  she 
entered    and    began    a    profuse   series     of 
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apologies  for  the  untimeliness  of  his  mes- 
sage, but  he  had  only  just  had  time  to 
open  and  attend  to  his  correspondence 
which  had  arrived  by  the  morning's 
mail 

Madge  interrupted  his  apologies.  "  Tell 
me  your  news  at  once,"  she  said,  feeling 
that  another  moment  of  suspense  would  be 
intolerable. 

He  spread  on  the  writing-table  before 
her,  a  newspaper  ;  and  just  as  he  had  done 
on  a  former  occasion,  laid  his  finger  on  a 
paragraph. 

The  newspaper  this  time  was  a  Liverpool 
daily  journal.  The  paragraph  ran  as 
follows  : 

"  The  body  of  a  young  woman  was  taken 
out  of  the  Mersey  yesterday  at  daybreak. 
It  was  dressed  in  gray  travelling-dress, 
gray  cloak,  gray  beaver-hat,  with  feather. 
In   the  pocket  of  the  dress  was  an  empty 
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purse,  and  an  envelope  which  bore  the 
name   *Jane   Shore.'" 

Madge  started  back  with  a  low  cry. 

"The  newspaper  is  four  days  old,"  began 
Mr.  Stubbs.  Then  he  broke  ofif,  startled 
by  the  sudden  change  which  had  swept  over 
Madge's  face. 

"  It's  my  doing — mine,"  she  said,  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  strained  and  unnatural. 
She  clutched  at  the  table  for  support.  At 
the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  her  senses  must 
leave  her. 

'^  I  entreat  you  to  calm  yourself,  Mrs. 
Cohen,"  said  Mr.  Stubbs,  venturing  to 
approach  her. 

Madge's   senses  came  back  in  full  force. 

*'  Stand  back !  "  she  cried,  passionately. 
"Do  not  dare  to  come  near  me — you 
who  urged  me  on  to  this — this  deed  of 
murder." 

He    drew    back,     a    curious    expression 
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flitting  over  his  face.  "  Wait,"  it  seemed 
to  say,  "  you'll  be  glad  enough  of  my  help 
before  long. 

But  his  lips  said  respectfully  : 

"  After  a  night's  rest,  madam,  you  may 
be  able,  possibly,  to  see  the  matter  in 
another  light,  and  to  discuss  with  me  the 
advisability  of  conveying  the  tidings  at 
once  to  Mr.   Clive." 

Madge  did  not  hear  him.  She  raised 
her  hands  on  high,  clasped  convulsively 
together. 

''  I  call  Heaven  to  witness,"  she  cried  in 
the  same  reckless,  passionate  tone  as  before^ 
"  that  I  thought  not  of  this  when  I  drove 
her  from  the   house." 

Then  she  bowed  her  head,  and,  with 
feet  that  stumbled  as  they  went,  left  the 
room. 


CHAPTER  XL 

No  one  saw  Madge's  face  for  more  than 
a  week  from  that  day.  Lady  Judith  paid 
a  daily  visit  to  her  room,  and  her  maid 
brought  her  meals  to  her  bedside  ;  but  the 
room  was  kept  darkened,  and,  when  any 
one  approached  her,  she  hid  her  eyes  with 
her  hands,  complaining  of  racking  pain 
in  her  head. 

Lady  Judith  in  her  daily  visits  reported 
the  household  news  with  the  minuteness 
of  a  Daily  Chronicle,  The  golden  oppor- 
tunity of  a  listener,  who,  perforce,  must 
remain  a  listener,  was  one  to  be  made  the 
most  of.  "  Sir  Peter  actually  advised  me 
to  keep  out  of  the  room,"  she  said,  sweep- 
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ing  in  in  her  voluminous  draperies.  "  He 
said  perfect  quiet  would  bring  you  round 
sooner  than  anything.  I  told  him  perfect 
quiet  had  a  very  nice  sound  on  his  lips. 
It  was  not  I  who  came  in  at  doors  and 
went  out  at  windows  every  five  minutes  in 
the  day." 

The  curtains  fluttered  in  response  to  her 
vigforous  fan,  the  floor  creaked  under  her 
weight,  and  her  long  skirt  turned  up  the 
corners  of  every  rng  that  lay  in  her  path, 
and  eventually  carried  along  in  its  folds 
a  footstool   or  two,  wrong  side   uppermost. 

Madge  said  never  a  word,  but  lay  still 
with  covered  face,  listening  to  the  high- 
pitched  voice,  as  one  in  a  subterranean 
passage  beneath  a  big  city  might  hear 
without  heeding  the  hum  and  rush  of  busy 
feet  and  voices  overhead. 

Of  all  Lady  Judith's  flow  of  oratory 
during  the    first  day's  visit,  Madge  heard 
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naught  save  that  Sir  Peter  and  Mr.  Stul^bs 
had  "  been  closeted  together  the  whole 
morning,  and  were  closeted  together  now. 
Goodness  only  knows  what  they  can  find 
to  talk  about.  I  should  call  it  a  sinful 
waste  of  time  to  shut  myself  up  for  half 
a  day  in  a  study  to  chatter  about  nothing 
at  all." 

Lady  Judith's  voice  on  the  second  day 
seemed  to  come  a  little  nearer  to  Madge's 
muflfled  ears.  It  recounted  how  that  Sir 
Peter  had  laid  before  her  a  newspaper 
paragraph  recording  the  terrible  fate  of 
Miss  Shore,  and  how  she  had  reminded  him 
that  on  the  very  first  day  that  the  young 
lady  set  foot  in  the  house,  she  had  said  that 
she  had  a  most  repulsive  manner  in  spite 
of  her  good  looks,  and  was  bound,  sooner  or 
later,  to  come  to  an  unfortunate  end.  Lady 
Judith  further  added — with  comments — 
that  Sir  Peter  and  JMr.   Stubbs  had  started 
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off  at  once  for  Liverpool,  to  state  to  the 
authorities  there  all  that  they  knew  of  the 
unfortunate  young  lady,  and  to  see  that 
decent,  not  pauper,  burial  was  given  to 
her. 

On  the  third  day  Lady  Judith's  chronicle 
of  events  grew  more  distinct  by  a  great 
deal  to  Madge's  dulled  senses. 

She  came  into  Madge's  room  about  noon 
with  no  less  than  seven  telegrams  in  her 
hand,  all  from  Sir  Peter. 

Telegram  No.  1 — stated  that  on  his  arrival 
at  Carstairs  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
instead  of  continuing  his  journey  to  Liver- 
pool with  Mr.  Stubbs,  had  thought  it  better 
to  take  train  for  the  North  in  order  to  see 
Lance  and  apprise  him  of  the  sad  news. 

The  telegram  did  not  add  what  in  reality 
had  been  the  case — that  this  chanore  in  Sir 
Peter's  intentions  owed  its  orig^in  to  a 
suggestion  from  Mr.  Stubbs. 
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Telegram  No.  2 — reported  that  he  had 
reached  the  first  station  on  his  journey  to 
Edinburgh. 

Telegram  No.  3 — reported  that  he  was 
getting  on  all  right. 

Telegram  No.  4 — ^reported  another  step 
on  the  journey. 

Telegram  No.  5 — stated  that  he  had 
crossed  the  Border. 

Telegram  No.  6 — announced  that  he  had 
arrived  at  Edinburgh,  but  that  Lance  was 
not  there. 

Telegram  No.  7 — stated  that  he  had 
started  on  a  return  journey,  trusting  to 
find  Lance  at  a  little  village  in  North- 
umberland, to  which  orders  had  been  given 
that  his  Edinburgh  letters  should  be  sent. 

After  this  day's  report,  Madge  found 
her  ears  thirsting  ^  for  the  news  which 
Lady  Judith's  next  day's  visit  would 
bring. 
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But  the  next  day  was  a  blank.  It 
brought  no  news  whatever. 

On  the  day  following  came  the  tidings  by 
telegram  that  Sir  Peter  and  Lance  had 
joined  Mr.  Stubbs  at  Liverpool ;  and  the 
day  after  that  Lady  Judith  paid  Madge  a 
second — an  evening — visit  to  her  room,  on 
purpose  to  report  the  fact  that  the  three 
gentlemen  had  returned  to  the  Castle. 

"But  in  a  very  extraordinary  state  of 
mind,  my  dear — two  of  them,  at  least ;  for 
Sir  Peter  I've  scarcely  seen — certainly  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  conversing  with. 
He  has  been  in  and  out  of  the  stables, 
through  the  greenhouses — to  see  that  the 
plants  are  growing  right  end  uppermost,  I 
suppose — but  no,  not  for  five  minutes  at  a 
time  has  he  been  in  the  same  room  with 
me.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Stubbs  is 
going  about  on  tip-toes  with  his  eyes  half- 
shut  and  speaking  in  a  solemn  whisper,  for 
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all  the  world  as  if  the  terrible  affair  had 
happened  in  this  house — as  it  very  well 
might,  considering  the  sort  of  people  Sir 
Peter  brings  into  it  —  instead  of  miles 
away.  And  as  for  Lance,  my  dear  1  well, 
you  must  see  him  to  know  what  he  looks 
like — a  perfect  wreck  of  himself,  with  a 
white  face  and  sunken  eyes,  as  if  he  had 
had  no  sleep  for  a  week  !  and  as  for  talk ! 
there's  not  a  word  to  be  got  out  of  him  ! 
Say  what  I  will,  I  can't  get  him  to  tell  me 
what  they've  all  been  doing  at  Liverpool, 
and  not  even  did  he  open  his  lips  when  I 
remarked  what  a  mercy  it  was  that  the 
young  lady  didn't  commit  suicide  here, 
and  jump  out  of  her  bedroom  window  on 
the  very  night  of  the  ball." 

**  Must  see  him  to  know  what  he  looks 
like!"  Madge  felt  at  that  moment  as  if 
she  never  dared  meet  him  face  to  flice 
ai^ain.  *'For  Lance,  for  Lance,"  she  had  said 
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to  herself  over  and  over  again,  as  she  had 
sought  to  stifle  the  voice  of  her  conscience. 
But  now,  as  she  hid  her  face  lower  still 
among  her  pillows,  came  the  voice  of  her 
own  heart  echoing,  not  stifling,  the  whis- 
pers of  conscience,  with  the  terrible  ques- 
tion :  *'What  if  this  thing  done  *  for 
Lance '  shall  have  wrecked,  not  saved  his 
future  for  him  ? " 

Sir  Peter  had  not  been  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  house  before  a  doctor  was  sent  for 
to  see  Madge,  and  she  had  to  sit  up  and 
face  him. 

He  came  down  from  his  interview  with 
her  with  a  very  grave  face.  She  was  in  a 
terribly  weak  state,  he  said,  and  must  have 
run  down  a  good  deal  without  any  one 
noticing  it.  He  recommended  change  of 
air  and  scene  so  soon  as  it  was  practicable. 

Sir  Peter  felt  his  hands  very  fall  just 
then. 
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*'  Really,  Stubbs,"  he  said,  confidentially, 
to  his  secretary,  "  what  with  one  thing  and 
another,  I  hardly  know  which  w^ay  to  turn. 
Mr.  Clive,  the  first  thing  this  morning, 
announced  to  me  that  he  intended  joining 
an  exploring  expedition  into  Africa — or  was 
it  the  Spice  Islands  ? — really,  I'm  not  sure 
which — and  now  Mrs.  Cohen  to  break  down 
in  this  way  !  And  there's  that  letter  from 
her  lawyers  about  her  property  at  Redes- 
dale.  They  say  they've  written  to  her 
again  and  again,  and  can't  get  any  answers 
to  their  letters,  and  now  they're  obliged 
to  apply  to  me.  It's  a  matter  of  first 
importance.'^ 

Mr.  Stubbs  proffered  his  services  im- 
mediately. 

*'  Would  it  be  any  use.  Sir  Peter,  if  I 
took  the  lawyers'  letter  to  Mrs.  Cohen  and 
offered  to  write  a  reply  to  her  dictating  1  " 
he  asked. 
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Sir  Peter  caught  at  the  idea.  A  messao;e 
•was  at  once  despatched  to  Mrs.  Cohen,  which 
elicited  the  reply  that  she  would  see  Mr. 
Stubbs  in  her  own  room. 

Mr.  Stubbs  found  her  seated  as  far 
from  the  window  as  possible.  The  room 
was  much  darkened ;  she  leaned  back  in 
her  chair,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
so  that  he  could  scarcely  see  her  face. 
He  took  the  chair  which  she  indicated ;  it 
was  a  long  way  from  her  own,  considering 
how  confidential  their  talk  was  likely  to  be. 
He  placed  it  by  a  yard  nearer.  Madge 
immediately  drew  in  front  of  her  a  small 
table,  as  if  to  set  up  a  distinct  barrier 
between   them. 

Her  movement  left  him  free  to  note  how 
much  her  few  days'  illness  had  told  upon  her. 

Her  voice  sounded  weak  and  unlike  her 
own  as  she  asked  the  question  :  "  Did  you 
•see  her  ? "  in  a  low,  agitated  tone. 
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"  I  grieve  to  say  I  did  not,  madam,"  he 
replied.  *'I  was  too  late — the  paper  sent 
to  me  was  four  days  old.  The  body  had  lain 
for  identification  at  the  mortuary  for  a  day, 
but  no  one  coming  forward,  an  inquest  had 
been  held,  and  it  had  been  buried  in  the 
paupers'  burial-ground." 

Madge,  with  a  low  cry,  leaned  forward  on 
the  table  before  her,  hiding  her  face  in  her 
hands.  There  seemed  to  come  a  sudden 
rush  of  some  soft  valse  music  into  her  ears, 
a  graceful  figure  in  misty  gray  draperies 
seemed  to  float  before  her  eyes.  It 
vanished  ;  in  its  stead  there  lay  a  still  and 
silent  form,  swathed  in  grave-clothes,  in  a 
pauper's  coffin. 

Mr.  Stubbs  went  on  composedly : 

"  I  went  to  the  local  authorities  and 
stated  that  although,  the  young  lady  was 
an  entire  stranger  to  Sir  Peter,  she  had 
been   staying  for   some   little  time  at   the 
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Castle.  I  further  requested  them  to  hand 
to  me  the  purse,  and  the  envelope  on  which 
her  name  was  written.  This  they  did. 
Mr.    Clive   took   possession    of  both." 

The  slight  tremor  which  thrilled  Madge's 
hands  showed  that  she  had  heard  his  last 
words. 

''  I  also  requested  them  to  point  out  to 
me  her  place  of  burial,  as  I  knew  it  would 
be  Sir  Peter's  wish  to  place  a  stone  over  it. 
They  could  not  do  so  with  exactitude.  It 
was  a  big  cemetery ;  there  had  been  a  good 
many  paupers  buried  that  day  ;  two  in  one 
grave,  three  in  another,  and  they  were  not 
certain  in  which  grave  the  drowned  young 
lady  had  been  buried." 

He  waited  for  Madge  to  speak,  but 
never  a  word  came  from  her  lips.  Her 
head  bent  lower  and  lower,  till  at  length, 
covered  still  with  her  white,  tremulous 
hands,  it  rested  on  the  table. 
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''  I    did  my    best,  madam,"  lio   said   at 
length. 

Still  not  a  word  from  ]\[adg:e. 

He  was  determined  to  make  her  speak. 

'*  Mr.  Clive  was  in  a  terrible  state  of 
mind.  Sir  Peter  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  him.  He  was  half-frantic  at  first.  He 
was  going  to  do  all  sorts  of  wild  things, 
vowed  he'd  have  the  whole  cemetery  dug 
up  to  find  her  body,  he  must  see  her  once 
again  and  say  his  *  good-bye'  to  her,  he  said, 
or  he  should  know  no  rest  in  this  world.  I 
asked  him  if  he  remembered  the  face  of 
the  girl  who  was  taken  out  of  the  river 
at  Lower  Upton  ?  After  that  he  said 
no  more  about  searching  the  graves  for 
her." 

Madge's  fingers  clutched  each  other 
convulsively. 

Mr.  Stubbs  had  no  pity. 

"  Unless  something  is  done  promptly  he 
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will  be  doing  something  desperate,  and 
may  ruin  his  life  for  himself,"  he  said. 

Madge  drew  her  hands  from  her  white, 
tear-stained  face. 

*'  Listen,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  do  something 
promptly — before  this  day  is  out — go  to 
Mr.  Clive  and  tell  him  the  whole  truth, 
from  beo^inninof  to  end." 

"  My  dear  madam " 

"Be  silent,"  she  said,  sharply,  peremp- 
torily. "  After  this — this — shall  I  go  to 
you  for  advice  ?  " 

She  pushed  back  her  chair  and  rose 
from  the  table.  So  lonsj  as  she  sat  facinej 
this  man  she  felt  all  that  was  good  in  her 
dwindling,  all  that  was  evil  in  her  growing 
apace. 

She  pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead. 

"  I  cannot  keep  it  to  myself,  it  will  drive 
me  mad — mad  ! "   she  said,   desperately. 

Mr.  Stubbs  rose  also ;  he  looked  at  her 
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in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  then  he  drew 
his  letter-case  from  his   pocket. 

"What  about  the  Australian  letter, 
madam  ?  "   he   queried. 

Madge  started.  The  second  terrible 
catastrophe  had  for  the  time  thrown 
the  other  into  the  shade. 

"  Shall  you,  when  you  make  your  full 
confession  to  Mr.  Clive,  tell  him  also  the 
story  of  Sir  Peter's  nephew  and  heir  ?  " 

Madge  drew  a  long,  weary  breath. 

''  It  will  help  him  a  little  further  along 
the  road  to  ruin,  that's  all.  Pardon  my 
speaking  plainly,  madam,  but  this  is  a 
crisis — forgive  my  saying  so,  in  Mr.  Olive's 
life  as  well  as  in  your  own." 

"  My  own  life  may  go,"  she  said,  reck- 
lessly. "  One  way  or  another  I  have 
ruined  it  for  myself — it  is  not  worth  taking 
into  account  now."  She  made  one  step 
towards  the   door,  then  abruptly  paused. 
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Was  her  resolution  wavering  or  gather- 
ing strength,   Mr.  Stubbs  wondered. 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  this, 
madam  ? "  he  said,  opening  his  letter-case 
and  spreading  a  letter  before  her. 

Madge,  with  a  hasty  eye,  read  as  follows : 

"Liverpool,  August  22nd. 
"The  Rev.  Joshua  Parker  regrets  that 
he  is  unexpectedly  prevented  from  calling 
upon  Sir  Peter  Critchett,  as  he  had 
intended  to  do  on  his  way  to  the  North. 
He  hopes,  however,  that  the  pleasure  may 
be  only  deferred  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks.'' 

Madge  was  prompt  enough  to  recognise 
the  name  and  handwriting  of  the  writer  of 
the  letter  which  lay  locked  in  her  desk. 
It  was  startling  news  this,  that  the  man 
who  knew  the  story  of  Gervase  Critchett 
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was  in  England,  and  would  shortly  make 
his  appearance  at  the  Castle.  She  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  all  communi- 
cations on  this  matter  would  be  hj  pen 
and  ink  across  fifteen  thousand  miles  of 
ocean,  and  had  formed  her  plans  ac- 
cordingly ;  it  had  never  for  a  moment 
occurred  to  her  that  Gervase's  guardian 
would  follow  in  this  fashion  on  the  heels 
of  his  letter. 

''It  came  this  morning,  madam,"  said 
Mr.  Stubbs,  watching  her  face  as  she  read 
it ;  "I  recognised  the  handwriting,  and, 
of  course,  would  not  lay  it  before  Sir  Peter 
until  I  had  your  instructions  on  the 
matter." 

**How   dared   you "    Madge    began, 

but  broke  off  sharply,  her  words  of  reproach 
dying  on  her  lips  before  they  could  be 
uttered.  How  dared  she  in  very  truth 
even  frame  them  in   thought  ? 
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She  stood  with  one  hand  resting  on  the 
table,  the  other  she  pressed  against  her  hot 
eyeballs.  After  all,  this  announcement  of 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Parker's  intentions  savoured 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  reprieve,  in 
so  far  as  it  assured  to  her  definite  space 
wherein  to  arrange  her  plans. 

It  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Stubbs  read  her 
thoughts.  ^  '^  It  seems  to  me,  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost,  madam,"  he  said,  **a 
month  soon  slips  past." 

Madge  made  an  impatient  movement 
with  her  hand. 

'*  It  is  a  crisis  in  Mr.  Olive's  life,"  he 
went  on,  insinuatingly.  *'He  is  reckless, 
broken-hearted ;  a  second  blow  might 
drive  him  headlong  to  desperation — I  only 
suggest " 

Madge  threw  back  her  head.  She 
pointed  to  the  door.  *'  Go,"  she  said,  in  a 
voice  in  which  hatred  and  fear  strove  for 
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mastery.       "  Go,  and  never  dare  to   come 


near  me  again." 


Mr.  Stubbs  went  immediately.  He, 
however,  carefully  left  the  Eev.  Joshua 
Parker's  letter  behind  him  on  the  table. 

Madge  stood  staring  at  it  blankly  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  she  deposited  it  under 
lock  and  key  beside  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Parker's  former  communication.  She  had 
now  the  responsibility  of  two  purloined 
letters  resting  on  her  shoulders. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  My  dear  boy,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Sir 
Peter,  now  at  one  end  of  the  study,  now 
at  the  other,  "think  it  over.  Africa,  did 
you  say  ?  For  years  ?  No,  no,  you  don't 
mean  it  ?  Make  it  months — and — and 
wouldn't  Vienna,  or  Paris,  or  Rome,  or — • 
or — New  York  even  do  as  well  ? " 

"  They  might  do  every  whit  as  well — or 
as  ill,"  answered  Lance,  slowly.  ''  But  I 
think  it  will  be  Africa." 

Nevertheless,  it  didn't  look  as  if  it  would 
"  be  Africa  " — that  is  to  say  if,  as  might  be 
supposed  to  be  the  case,  a  journey  to 
Africa  implied  a  little  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  would-be  traveller.     He  was  leaning 
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heavily  against  the  study  mantelpiece, 
while  Sir  Peter  pursued  his  peregrinatioas. 
Lady  Judith  had  in  no  wise  exaggerated 
in  her  portraiture  of  Lance,  when  she  had 
described  him  as  looking  "  the  wreck  of 
himself."  He  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
man  stunned  by  a  heavy  blow,  whom 
instinct  sends  crawling:  out  of  sis^ht  while 
he  gets  his  breath  back  again. 

Sir  Peter  paused  in  front  of  the  young 
man,  executing  his  favourite  heel  and  toe 
.movement,  his  eyebrows  going  up  and 
down  with  the  motion.  One  terrible  half- 
hour  passed  in  Lance's  company  at  Liverpool 
had  revealed  to  him  the  true  state  of  his 
feelings  towards  Miss  Shore.  He  was 
afraid  of  raising  even  the  ghost  of  that 
terrible  half-hour  now,  yet  he  knew  that 
Lance  must  be  reasoned  wdth,  and  not 
allowed  in  a  sudden  rash  moment  to  ruin 
his  whole  future. 
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The  situation  seemed  to  him  to  require 
diplomatic  treatment,  and  he  felt  that  he 
had  a  great  many  threads  to  manipulate  at 
that  moment. 

He  racked  his  brains  to  think  of  the 
strongest  argument  he  could  bring  to  bear, 
and  after  tip-toeing  and  going  back  on  his 
heels  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half, 
brouorht  out  the  remark,  "  Africa  is  a  lonof 
way  off,"  and  then  he  set  off  round  the 
room  again. 

"Yes,"  was  all  Lance's  reply. 

''  And — and,  my  dear  boy,  how  do 
you  mean  to  get  there  ? "  said  the  old 
gentleman,  from  the  farther  end  of  the 
room. 

"  Upon  my  life,  I  don't  care  twopence- 
halfpenny  about  that.  All  I  care  about  is 
to  go  somewhere — do  something,  or  else  I 
shall  go  out  of  my  mind." 

Sir  Peter  caudit  at  the  word  "  do."     It 
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brouoht  him  back  iu  a  trice  from  the 
farther  end  of  the  room. 

"Do  !  yes,  that's  it,  that's  it,  Lance — it's 
something  to  do  that  you're  wanting — 
occupation ;  your  time  hangs  heavily. 
Occupation,  my  dear  boy,  is  the  un- 
acknowledged necessity  of  existence.  It 
means  contentment — a  mind  at  rest." 
Here  he  stood  at  Lance's  side.  "  It  means 
quiet,  peacefulness,  tranquillity."  The  last 
word  found  him  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

Lance  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  He 
had  w^alked  away  to  the  window,  and  now 
stood  looking  out  at  the  cedar  tree,  under 
which  he  had  more  than  once  established 
Miss  Shore  and  her  easel ;  at  the  sloping 
garden-path  w^hich  led  down  to  the  river- 
bank,  where  he  had  caught  sight  of  her  in 
hiding  among  the  reeds  and  osiers  ;  at  the 
winding  mountain  road,  up  which  he  had 
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followed  her  in  his  effort  to  arrest  her 
death-daring  footsteps. 

Once  upon  the  topic  of  occupation,  Sir 
Peter's  eloquence  grew  apace.  He  drew 
a  touching  picture  of  the  general  deficiency 
in  funds  and  workers  of  the  larger  portion 
of  benevolent  societies — to  hear  him  speak 
one  would  think  that  every  one  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  England  was  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy — mourned  over 
his  own  inability  to  devote  a  larger  [  ortion 
of  his  time  to  their  good  work. 

"  But — there,  what  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  estate  and  Madge's " 

But  here  he  broke  off  abruptly.  Madge's 
name  came  to  him  like  an  inspiration. 

''The  truth  of  it  is,"  he  said,  "Madge 
ought  to  get  married,  and  then  her  hus- 
band could  look  after  her  affairs.  I'm 
always  at  work,  and  yet  I  can't  keep  things 
under.      Kedesdale    alone    would   take   the 
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whole  of  ca  man's  time  ;  and  Madge  never 
takes  the  slightest  interest  in  anything 
connected  with  it.  A  most  important 
question  has  arisen.  The  lawyers  have 
written  ao;ain  and  ao^ain  telling^  Mado^e  that 
the  estate  adjoining  Redesdale  has  come 
into  the  market,  and  unless  she  buys  it  up 
the  speculative  builder  will  get  hold  of  it 
and  Redesdale  will  be  ruined  ;  but  no,  they 
can't  2:et  her  to  oive  them  her  atten- 
tion " 

But  Redesdale,  and  Madge's  neglect  of 
it,  evidently  had  no  attraction  for  Lance. 
He  left  his  stand  at  the  window  and  crossed 
the  room  towards  the  door. 

Sir  Peter  stood  in  his  way,  tip-toeing 
very  hard. 

"  Don't  you  ageee  with  me  that  she 
ought  to  get  married?  It's  dreadful  to 
think  of  that  young  woman  left  all  alone 
with  that  immense  property  on  her  hands 
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and  her  own  health  not  what  it  was.  She's 
far  from  strong,  Broughton  tells  me,  and 
ought  to  go  away  at  once." 

"  Well,  what's  to  prevent  her  getting 
married?  Heaps  of  men  would  jump  at 
the  chance  of  marrying  her,"  said  Lance, 
absentl}'. 

"My  dear  boy !  "  cried  Sir  Peter,  aghast, 
"  you  wouldn't  like  to  see  Madge  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  needy  adventurer ! " 

"  I  should  hope  she'd  have  too  much 
sense  ever  to  do  such  a  tiling,"  said  Lance, 
making  another  efifort  to  get   to  the  door. 

Sir  Peter  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

*'  My  dear  boy,  can  you  put  two  and 
two  together  and  find  that  they  make 
four  ?  "  he  asked,  energetically.  "  You  want 
something  to  do  ?  AVell,  I've  told  you  the 
management  of  Madge's  property  would 
take  the  w^hole  of  a  man's  time.  You  want 
to  start  all  in  a  hurry  for  a  journey — to — 
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to Well,  say  to  the  moon.    Madge  has 

been  ordered  by  her  doctor  to  take  a  trip 
in  precisely  the  same  direction.  Now,  do 
you  understand  ?  " 

But  if  Lance  did  understand  he  did 
not  say  so.  He  stared  blankly  at  Sir  Peter, 
then  the  door  opening  at  that  moment  from 
the  other  side,  he  took  the  opportunity 
and  made  his  escape. 

The  door  had  opened  to  admit  Mr. 
Stubbs.  Sir  Peter,  with  energy  and  a  little 
touch  of  irritability,  related  the  heads  of 
his  talk  with  Lance,  and  demanded  his 
sympathy  for  Madge  and  the  Eedesdale 
property. 

Mr.  Stubbs  knew  all  about  Eedesdale 
and  the  adjoining  land.  He  had  a  sugges- 
tion to  make,  and  he  made  it  with  a  great 
show  of  diffidence.  It  took  the  form  of  a 
question  : 

"  Was    the    estate    adjoining    Eedesdale 
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a  good  paying  property,  and  of  the  kind 
that  Sir  Peter  had  had  in  his  mind  when 
he  had  talked  the  other  day  of  buying  one 
to  settle  upon  Mr.   Clive  ? " 

Sir  Peter  caught  at  the  suggestion.  "  It 
shall  be  seen  into,  Stubbs  ;  capital  idea  !  " 
he  cried,  gleefully.  Then  he  started  off  at 
once  to  confide  the  notion  to  some  one 
else — Lance,  if  he  could  find  him — if  not, 
to  Madge. 

Madge  had  come  downstairs  for  the  first 
time  that  day.  She  and  Lance  had  met  at 
the  luncheon-table,  but  had  scarcely  ex- 
changed a  word.  His  listless,  frowning 
face  had  set  her  shivering,  she  had  felt  as 
if  some  vast  ocean  had  suddenly  rolled  in 
between  them,  and  as  if  she  and  he  would 
never  again  stand  side  by  side  on  the  same 
shore.  Then  she  had  become  suddenly 
conscious  that  Mr.  Stubbs's  sleepy  eyes 
were  fixed  on  her   own  face,   and  she  had 
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made  a  hu^-Q  effort  and  had  broken  into 
commonplace  talk,  complaining  of  the  cold 
east  wind  which  had  set  in,  and  had  vowed 
that  winter  must  be  beginning ;  it  was 
like  a  November  day. 

Lady  Judith  had  recommended  her  to 
have  a  fire  made  in  her  little  boudoir,  and 
to  sit  there  all  the  afternoon.  Whereupon 
Madge  had  kindled  into  sudden  vehe- 
mence, had  declared  that  she  hated  the 
room  and  would  like  to  have  it  bricked  up. 
Then  she  had  risen  hastily  from  the  table 
and  had  thrown  at  Mr.  Stubbs  one  angry, 
furtive  look  which  had  said  :  *'  I  hate  you, 
I  defy  you,  I  mean  to  assert  myself  and  to 
get  back  a   clear  conscience." 

Mr.  Stubbs's  acknowledgment  for  this 
courtesy  was  to  say  in  a  low  voice  as  he 
held  open  the  door    for  her    to    pass   out : 

**Be  cautious,    madam,  this  is  a  crisis." 

After   luncheon.  Lance  had  followed  Sir 
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Peter  into  liis  study  to  announce  his 
intended  journey  to  Africa,  and  Madge 
had  wrapt  a  thick  shawl  about  her  and 
had  gone  wandering  out  into  the  garden. 
A  chill  air  Avas  blowing ;  winter  assuredly 
was  not  yet  setting  in,  but  the  most  golden 
of  the  golden  days  were  over.  Madge, 
weak  still  from  her  short,  sharp  illness, 
felt  the  bracing  wind  too  strong  for  her  ; 
she  turned  down  a  sheltered  alley — a  little 
bit  of  shrubbery  leading  off  the  flower- 
garden — where  the  larches  entwined  their 
long  feathery  boughs  overhead,  and  the 
dappled  blue  sky  showed  here  and  there  in 
patches. 

She  walked  up  and  down  with  quick 
yet  weak  footsteps,  the  echo  of  Mr.  Stubbs's 
warning  still  in  her  ears.  A  crisis  in 
Lance's  life  was  it?  She  knew  that  just 
as  well  as  he  did.  Why,  his  future 
positively  trembled  in  the   balance.     Now 
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did  it  behove  her,  who  had  dared  to 
take  his  future  in  hand  and  to  say,  "It  is 
for  his  happiness  that  my  wealth  and  my 
love  should  be  given  to  him,"  to  finish  the 
w^ork  she  had  begun,  to  continue  to  steep 
her  soul  in  deceit  in  order  to  assure  to  him 
this  wealth  and  love  ?  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  she  go  to  him  and  say : 
"  Lance,  hear  my  confession  ;  I  have  done 
my  best  to  break  your  heart  with  my 
supreme  folly,  do  now  what  1  had  better 
have  let  you  do  at  the  first,  choose  your 
future  for  yourself." 

A  stupendous  effort,  a  courage  all  but 
heroic,  this  latter  course  w^ould  demand. 
She  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  path, 
asking  herself  if  it  were  in  her  power  to 
do  this  thing — lose  for  ever  the  chance  of 
winning  his  love,  see^  him,  perhaps,  in  hot 
haste  and  desperation,  fling  himself  head- 
long into  poverty  and  ruin. 
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As  she  stood  thus  asking  herself  these 
momentous  questions,  Lance  passed  along 
slowly  at  the  end  of  her  shady  path.  A 
sudden  rush  of  courage  seemed  to  come 
to  her.  "Now  or  never  it  must  be/'  she 
said  to  herself.  She  waved  her  hand  to 
him.  He  caug^ht  sis^ht  of  her  amono-  the 
shadows  of  the  larches  and  went  to  meet 
her. 

"  I  was  going  to  the  stables  to  give  some 
special  directions  about  my  hunters — I  want 
them  well  looked  after  while  I'm  away,"  he 
said,  intent  on  breaking  the  news  of  his 
intended  departure  to  her. 

Madge  for  the  moment  could  not  speak. 
She  looked  up  into  his  face  as  they  stood 
there  in  the  breezy  sunlight,  he  looked 
down  into  hers.  Each  felt  thrilled  with 
a  sudden  sharp  pity  for  the  other's  changed, 
white  face. 

Madsfe  was  conscience-smitten  and  silent. 
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Lance,  not  being  conscience-smitten,  had 
words  to  express  his  pity.  "  What  has 
pulled  you  down  in  this  way,  Madge  ? "  he 
asked.  *'  Come  indoors,  the  breeze  is  too 
strong  for  you." 

Madge  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

''One  moment,  Lance,  I  want  to  speak  to 
you,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  tremulous  tone. 

More  than  this  her  lips  were  absolutely 
incapable  of. 

Lance  looked  a  little  surprised  at  her 
flushing,  downcast  face.  "  What  is  it, 
Madge  ? "  he  asked,  kindly  ;  and  Madge's 
lips  parted  as  if  to  speak,  but  still  the 
words   would    not   come. 

But  though  her  lips  were  silent,  her 
thouQ-hts  were  clamorous.  "  It  must  be  now 
or  never,  Madge  Cohen,"  those  thoughts 
seemed  to  say.  "  Make  up  your  mind  at 
once  which  it  must  be,  a  full  confession, 
or  lips  for  evermore  to  be  sealed." 
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She  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

''  Lance,  when  are  you  going  away  ?  " 
she  asked,  presently,  in  the  same  low, 
nervous   tone    as    before. 

Paraphrased,  her  question  would  have 
been  : 

''  Will  you  give  me  another  chance  of 
making  my  confession  ? — the  w^ords  won't 
come    to    my    lips    to-day." 

"  To-morrow  morning,  before  you  are 
down,"  he  answered,  ''  I  shall  go  straight 
away  to  Paris,  and  make  up  my  mind  when 
I  get  there  what  I  shall  do  with  myself. 
I've  prepared  Uncle  Peter  for  my  being  away 
a  long  time — but  of  course  I  shall  write." 

The  mingled  hopelessness  and  recklessness 
in  his  tone  frightened  her.  She  seized  his 
hands  impetuously  in  hers. 

"  Oh,  don't  go — don't  go,"  she  implored. 
*' Lance,  Lance,  if  you  do,  you  will  break 
my  heart." 
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Every  other  thought  was  swamped  now  in 
the  fear  lest  this  might  be  a  final  parting. 

Lance  looked  at  her  wondcringly.  This 
was  Madge  in  a  new  light. 

*'  I  don't  think  you  know — I  don't  think 
you  understand,"  he  began  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

*'Yes,  I  do  know,  I  do  understand,"  she 
interrupted,  impetuously  and  nervously 
as    before.     ''I    know    how    you — pitied 

her "   she    could  not   bring   the    word 

"  loved  "  to  her  lips. 

"  Madge,"  he  interrupted,  sharply,  **  pity 
doesn't  crush  a  man  into  the  dust  and 
take  all  the  life  out  of  him." 

Madge  grew  whiter  and  whiter. 

She  let  go  his  hands  suddenly,  as  if 
they  stung  her.  But  still  she  cried  de- 
spairingly:  ''Don't  go,  don't  go;  oh,  why 
should  you  let  this — this  sorrow  ruin  your 
whole  life?'' 
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"  A  man  must  fight  through  his 
troubles  in  his  own  fashion,  Madge ;  this 
is  my  way  of  fighting  through  mine,"  he 
answered,  gravely.  "  But  come  indoors 
— this  east  wind  is  too  strong  for  you 
— and  tell  me  what  you  have  to  tell  me 
there." 

In  silence  they  went  back  to  the  house 
together,  Madge  nerving  herself  as  best 
she  could  for  what  lay  before  her.  ''In 
half  an  hour  it  must,  it  will  be,  all  over," 
she  said  to  herself,  "  and  he  will  either 
hate  me  and  curse  me  to  my  face,  or  he 
will  forgive  me  and  help  me  to  tell  Sir 
Peter  of  my  other  deceit." 

She  led  the  way  to  the  smallest  and 
sunniest  of  the  drawing-rooms,  but  still 
kept  her  thick  shawl  wrapped  around  her. 
He  shut  the  door  as  they  entered.  Madge 
stood  before  him  flushino^  and  tremblinof. 
''Lance,   Lance,"  she  said  in  a  voice  half- 

VOL.    II.  N 
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choked   with   tears,    ''the   words    will   not 


come 

He  took  her  hands  in  his.  "  Why, 
what  can  there  be  that  you  should  be 
afraid  to  tell  me,  Madge?"  he  asked  m 
kindly  astonishment. 

The  door-handle  turned  at  this  moment, 
and  Mr.  Stubbs  entered  the  room.  Madge 
started  but  did  not  attempt  to  withdraw 
her  hands  from  Lance's  grasp.  ]\Ir. 
Stubbs's  face  had  possibly  never  before 
been  seen  with  so  ominous  a  look  on  it. 
His  lips  said  respectfully  enough,  "  Sir 
Peter  is  looking  everywhere  for  you, 
Mrs.  Cohen,"  but  his  narrowing  eyes 
said:  ''Take  care,  only  half  your  secret 
is  yours  to  confess,  the  other  half  is 
mine." 

Madge  felt  that  he  had  played  the  spy 
on  her.  She  lost  her  self-control  utterly, 
her  tears  came   in  a  flood  now,   her  head 
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bowed  on  Lance's  hands,  which  she  grasped 
convulsively  in   her  own. 

'*  Don't  go,  don't  go,"  was  all  that  she 
could  say.  "  Don't  go,  Lance,  or  it  will 
break  my  heart." 

And  Lance,  looking  down  on  her  won- 
deringly  and  remembering  old  love  pas- 
sages in  days  gone  by,  thought  he  read 
the  meaning  of  her  passionate  tears  and 
halting  words,  and  felt  his  own  purpose 
falter. 

"  Capital  idea !  capital  idea  ! "  said  Sir 
Peter,  coming  into  the  room  as  Mr.  Stubbs 
backed  out  of  it.  "  They're  in  here  to- 
gether, did  you  say  —  the  very  thing ! 
Capital  fellow  Stubbs  is — knew  he  was, 
though  Lady  Judith  had  so  much  to  say 
about  him.  Well,  I've  got  something  special 
to  say  to  you  two  young  people.  You  know 
how  you've  been  bothered  lately,  Madge, 
with  letters  from  the  lawyers  about  the  land 

X  2 
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adjoining  Kedesdale  ?  Well,  Mr.  Stubbs 
suggests  that  instead  of  you  buying  it  and 
getting  more  responsibilities  and  anxieties 
on  your  shoulders,  I  should  buy  it  for 
Lance — eh,  do  you  see  now,  and  settle  it 
on  him!  Eh,  do  you  understand,  Madge 
— and — and  then — then,  don't  you  see, 
don't  you  understand — it's  all  in  a  nut- 
shell ?     Well !  if  I  must  speak  out " 

But  Lance  interrupted  him  here.  It 
was  his  hands  that  held  Madge's  now,  not 
Madge's  that  held  his,  and  he  answered 
Sir  Peter  with  his  eyes  bent  on  her  bowed 
head,  "  I  understand  you,  at  any  rate. 
Uncle  Peter,  and  it  shall  be  as  you  wish." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

So  Madge's  confession  remained  unspoken  ; 
she  fixed  the  date  of  her  wedding-day 
instead.  She  caught  up  the  burthen  of 
Miss  Shore's  song  and  said  :  "  It  is  fate, 
my  lips  must  be  sealed  eternally  now." 
And  she  set  herself  to  stifle  the  voice  of 
her  conscience,  to  banish  every  thought 
but  the  one  that  Lance  so  far  was  saved, 
and  to  look  ahead  at  naucjht  but  the  dangers 
which  had  yet  to  be  faced  and  conquered 
for  his  sake. 

Sir  Peter  did  not  say  it  was  fate.  He 
put  himself  in  the  place  of  "  the  sisters 
three,"  and  went  about  telling  everybody 
that  *'  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  these 
young  people  would  have  made  a  nice  mess 
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of  their  love  affairs  ;  one  would  have  been 
off  to  Africa,  and  the  other  to  goodness 
only  knew   where." 

He  surpassed  himself  in  activity  during 
the  week  following  the  announcement  of 
the  engagement.  Nothing  went  fast  enough 
to  please  him.  One  way  or  another  he 
anticipated  everything  that  had  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  business  arrangements.  The 
estate  to  be  purchased  for  Lance  must  not 
be  allowed  to  come  into  the  market,  so 
his  solicitors  were  commissioned  to  nego- 
tiate for  it  privately.  Before,  however,  they 
had  time  to  despatch  one  offer  for  the 
property,  Sir  Peter  had  sent  off  no  less 
than  three.  And  so  on  throuo-hout  the 
transaction.  The  price  of  the  estate 
went   up  proportionately. 

He  pushed  forward  the  date  of  the 
wedding-day  in  much  the  same  fashion. 
A  three  weeks'  ensfas^ement  was  the  utmost 
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he  would  hear  of.  "  Why,  you've  been 
engaged  from  childhood,  and  ought  to  have 
been  married  ages  ago,"  he  said,  anticipating 
any  possible  demur  Madge  might  make, 
and  skipping  lightly  over  the  Cohen  episode 
in  her  history. 

Lady  Judith  thought  the  hurried  manner 
in  which  the  wedding  was  arranged  typical 
of  Sir  Peter's  general  method  of  conduct- 
ing affairs,  and  off  and  on  she  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  it. 

On  the  whole,  the  two  persons  most 
deeply  interested  said  the  least. 

Lance  a  little  listlessly  accepted  the  fact, 
telling  himself  a  hundred  times  a  day  how 
grateful  he  was  to  Madge  for  her  love,  and 
that  to  the  end  of  his  days  his  one  aim 
would  be  to  put  as  much  happiness  as 
possible  into  her  life. 

But  of  love-making,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  there  was  not  one  jot. 
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Miss  Shore's  name  never  passed  his  lips, 
and  it  was  quickly  evident  to  Madge  that 
they  two  would  have  to  begin  their  life 
together  with  a  sealed  subject  between 
them. 

As  the  days  went  by  that  sealed  subject 
seemed  to  her  less  like  a  sepulchre,  with  a 
stone  decently  rolled  to  its  mouth,  than 
an  open  grave  whose  proper  occupant 
wandered  at  will,  a  restless  shade,  among 
the  scenes  and  people  to  which  it  w\is 
supposed  to  have  said  good-bye. 

If,  when  they  sat  side  by  side,  a  sudden 
silence  fell  upon  him,  Madge  would  say  to 
herself :  **  He  is  thinking  of  that  girl  in 
gray,  w^ondering  over  the  mystery  of  her 
life,  and  what  sudden  terror  drove  her  to 
her  death." 

Or,  if  in  the  course  of  conversation  he 
gave  an  absent  answer,  or  let  his  gaze  rest 
lonf^fer  than  usual  on  her  face,  she  would 
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think  bitterly  :  "He  is  comparing  the 
beauty  of  tliat  girl  with  my  sallow  face. 
Oh,  Madge  Cohen,  what  have  you  beyond 
your  wealth  to  give  him  ? " 

Her  thoughts  travelled  back  to  the 
bright  summer's  afternoon  when,  as  she 
and  Lance  stood  facing  each  other  in  the 
sunlight,  the  chill,  cold  shadow  of  that 
desolate  girl  had  seemed  to  fall  between 
them.  Well,  she  might  be  buried  six  feet 
below  the  earth  in  her  pauper's  coffin,  but 
she  had  left  her  shadow  behind  her  ; 
Madge  might  lock  up  easels  and  ball-dress 
and  change  her  room  a  hundred  times  over, 
but  all  the  same  the  shadow  was  there. 

As  the  days  went  by,  Madge,  instead 
of  rallying  from  her  short,  sharp  illness, 
grew  whiter  and  thinner.  Cold  weather 
setting  in  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
brought  with  it  for  her  a  series  of  severe 
colds ;    whereupon,    the    old    doctor    once 
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more  lifted  up  a  warning  voice,  advising 
that  his  patient  should  get  away  to  the 
south  before  the  Cumbrian  mists  and  east 
winds  set  in  continuously ;  in  fact,  as  soon 
as  possible,  or  he  would  not  answer  for 
the  consequences. 

Sir  Peter  would  have  liked  the  wedding 
to  be  not  as  soon  as,  but  sooner  than 
possible.  He  redoubled  energy  over  the 
business  arrangements.  Letter  -  writing 
became  far  too  slow  a  process  for  him  now  ; 
he  took  to  telegraphing  two  or  three  times 
a  day  to  his  lawyers,  also  to  the  trustees 
of  the  property  for  which  he  was  nego- 
tiating. 

This  property  was  in  Durham,  and 
promised  to  yield  a  good  income  if  judi- 
ciously managed  in  connection  with  the 
Redesdale  estate  ;  it  occurred  to  Sir  Peter 
that  it  might  expedite  matters  if  Lance,  in 
person,   were  to   survey  the  property  and 
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discuss  matters  generally  with  the  trustees 
of  the  estate,  and  the  land-steward  of 
Kedesdale. 

Then  he  took  Madge  vigorously  in 
hand,  and  just  as  in  the  old  days  he  had 
hurried  her  into  her  marriage  with  old 
David  Cohen,  so  now  he  hastened  forward 
her  wedding-day  by  another  seven  days. 

One  of  Lady  Brabazon's  sons  was  to  be 
married  only  the  morniog  before  the  day 
now^  fixed  for  Lance's  and  Madge's  wed- 
ding. Lance  was  to  act  as  his  best  man. 
It  was  therefore  arranged  that  Lance  should 
go  straight  from  Durham  to  this  wedding, 
which  was  to  take  place  at  York  ;  spend 
the  night  of  that  day  with  the  Brabazons, 
coming  back  to  Upton  in  the  morning  to 
receive  his  bride  from  Sir  Peter's  hands  at 
St.   Cuthbert's  church. 

Lance  did  not  throw  much  spirit  into 
the  part  of  "best  man,"  wdiich  he  was  to 
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perform  for  his  friend.  He  characterised 
the  Brabazon  wedding  as  a  headstrong, 
foolish  afifair.  On  the  day  on  which  he 
set  off  for  Durham,  Madge  rose  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  have  breakfast 
with  him,  and  to  ''  see  him  off."  He  spoke 
his  mind  freely  to  her  about  his  friend's 
''  infatuation  "  as  he  called  it,  and  vowed 
that  if  the  choice  had  been  given  him  he 
would  sooner  have  followed  Eric  Brabazon 
to  his  grave;  "a.  man  had  far  better  lie 
down  in  his  coffin  than  make  suck  a 
marriage  as  that." 

Madge  knew  the  history  of  Eric  Brabazon's 
courtship  ;  the  lady  of  his  choice  had  as 
good  as  jilted  him,  but  friends  had  inter- 
fered, and  tlie  wedding  had  eventually  been 
arranged. 

Madge  was  standing  outside  in  the  bright 
mornino:  sunshine  caressino^  Lance's  horses 
as  he  said  this.     She  had  been  saying  soft, 
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sweet  things  to  him  with  her  good-byes, 
wondering  whether  the  Eedesdale  fishing 
was  as  good  as  that  at  Upton,  whether 
the  stables  there  would  need  enlarging, 
and  so  forth ;  when,  however,  he  spoke  of 
choosing  rather  to  follow  Eric  Brabazon  to 
the  grave  than  go  to  his  wedding,  her  soft 
speeches  caroe  to  a  halt.  She  bent  her  face 
till  her  curly  brown  hair  seemed  one  with 
the  horse's  mane.  **  He  may  be  happy  ;  he 
may  make  up  his  mind  to  forget  the  past," 
ishe  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

*'  What,  forget  lies  and  deceit  ?  "  Lance 
cried,  hotly. 

"  And  it  doesn't  follow  because  she  has 
deceived  him  once  that  she  will  attempt 
to  do  so  a  second  time,"  she  continued 
after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  If  I  had  been  in  Eric's  place  I  wouldn't 
have  given  her  a  chance.  The  first  de- 
liberate  piece  of  deception  would  have  put 
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an  eternal  barrier  between  us,"  said  Lance, 
vehemently. 

Madge  felt  herself  frozen  into  silence. 
She  walked  with  him  to  the  park  gates, 
the  groom  following  slowly  with  the  dog- 
cart ;  but  she  had  no  more  sweet  speeches 
to  make. 

"  An  eternal  barrier,  an  eternal  barrier," 
her  thoughts  kept  repeating.  She  watched 
him  drive  away  down  the  steep  road, 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand  to  catch 
a  last  glimpse  of  him.  He  waved  his  hat 
in  farewell,  then  his  hand ;  then  a  bend 
in  the  road  hid  him  from  her  sis^ht. 

"  When  next  we  meet  it  will  be  before 
the  altar  rails  of  St.  Cuthbert's,"  she  said 
to  herself,  but  with  none  of  that  rush  of 
joy  in  her  heart  which  the  words  might 
be  supposed  to  bring  with  them.  "  Would 
it  be  so  if  I  had  spoken  out  the  truth  and 
told  him  what  I  have  done  for  his  sake  ?  " 
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'^  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam/'  said  ]\Ir. 
Stubbs's  voice  at  that  moment.  "  I  saw 
you  walking  through  the  park  with  Mr. 
Clive,  and,  as  I  particularly  wanted  to 
speak  to  you,  I  ventured  to  follow." 

Madge  was  startled  ;  this  man,  like  an 
emissary  of  darkness,  seemed  perpetually 
hovering  over  her  path. 

''  AVhat  is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  coldly.  ''  Will 
it  take  long  to  tell  ?  " 

"  There  is  nothing  specially  to  tell, 
madam,  it  is  merely  a  suggestion  I  have 
to  make  ;  it  can  be  made  easily  enough 
as  w^e  walk  back  to  the  house  too-ether." 

That  '^  we "  was  a  perpetual  torture  to 
Madge.  It  seemed  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  evil  bond  between  her  and  this 
man.  She  never  heard  it  without  feel- 
ing as  she  felt  on  the  day  when  old  David 
Cohen  clasped  her  first  diamond  necklace 
round  her  throat. 
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Nevertheless,  she  did  not  refuse  Mr. 
Stubbs's  company  on  her  way  back  tlirough 
the  park,  nor  did  she  attempt  to  cut  his 
communications  short,  for  her  steps  slack- 
ened as  they  neared  the  house. 

Mr.  Stubbs's  last  words  as  they  parted  at 
the  front  door  were  : 

'*  Everything  is  going  on  satisfactorily, 
madam  ;   just  exactly  as  we  could  wish." 

To  this  Madge  made  a  sharp,  impatient 
movement  with  her  hand. 

"  And  the  second  letter,  of  which  you 
spoke  just  now,  gives  me  no  anxiety  what- 
ever. If  allusion  is  made  to  it  when  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Parker  arrives,  I  simply  say  I 
read  it  to  Sir  Peter  with  some  half-dozen 
others  of  a  similar  kind — there  are  always 
a  lot  of  people  writing  to  make  or  to  break 
appointments  with  hirii,  and  half  the  letters 
of  that  sort  which  I  read  to  him  he  j^ays 
no  attention  to — he  is  either  walking  about 
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the  room,  or  thinking  of  something  else. 
The  first  letter  is  also  now  a  very  simple 
affair,  and  the  sooner  it  is  in  my  hands 
the  better,  for  really  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost.'' 


VOL.    II. 


CHAPTEK   XIY. 

One  or  two  things  happened  during  Lancets . 
stay  in  Durham. 

Madge  suddenly  grew  what  the  French 
call  devote.  She  developed  a  fondness 
for  saints'  days  and  early  services.  St. 
Cuthbert's  old  church,  off  and  on,  saw  a 
good   deal   of  her  just   then. 

Her  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  shared 
with  St.  Cuthbert's  church  the  honour 
of  her  society,  for  she  balanced  her  devo- 
tion in  the  early  part  of  the  day  with  an 
increase  of  gaiety  towards  its  close.  She 
accepted  every  invitation  to  entertain- 
ments given  in  honour  of  her  approaching 
marriage ;     seemed   to    enter   warmly  into 
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the  local  enthusiasm  that  was  growing  on 
the  matter,  and  talked  freely  of  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  that  were  being  made 
for  the  wedding. 

Once,  however,  when  so  chatting  with 
Lottie  Brabazon,  she  was  suddenly  frozen 
into  silence  by  a  remark  made  by  that 
light-hearted  young  lady. 

It  was  : 

"  Of  course  you  will  be  married  in 
gray — it's  the  only  colour  widows  can 
wear." 

Madge  felt  that  she  would  as  soon  be 
married  in  her  shroud  as  have  to  face 
Lance  at  the   altar  in  gray  garments. 

Something  else  noteworthy  occurred  while 
Lance  was  away  inspecting  the  Durham 
property.  A  sudden  remarkable  increase 
of  intimacy  seemed  to  spring  up  between 
Mrs.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  they 
were  frequently  to  be  seen  in  each  other's 

o  2 
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company.  Sir  Peter  noted  the  fact,  and 
rubbed  his  hands  over  it  with  delight. 

*'  Capital  fellow  that !  "  he  said  to  Madge. 
'^Vm  glad  to  see  you  appreciate  him.  I 
think  I've  an  eye  for  character,  eh,  Madge  ? 
although  Lady  Judith,  at  first,  hadn't  a 
good  word  to  say  for  him.  Now,  if  you 
could  get  just  such  a  man  as  that  for 
your  land  -  steward  at  Eedesdale,  he'd 
double  the  value  of  your  property  in  less 
than  ten  years." 

Madge,  standing  with  her  back  to  the 
light,  and  speaking  in  a  hurried  voice, 
gave  an  answer  w^hich  almost  took  Sir 
Peter's  breath  away. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  pensioning  off  the 
present  steward  at  Eedesdale.  He's  very 
old  and  not  very  active — and  I  was 
wondering  if  —  if  you  thought  —  if  you 
would  like,  I  mean — Mr.  Stubbs  to  take 
the  post.      I  mean  if  you  were  thinking  of 
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getting  a  new  secretary,  Mr.  Stubbs 
might  like  to  undertake  the  steward's 
duties  at  Redesdale." 

She  had  stammered  a  great  deal  over 
this  speech.  In  truth,  it  was  a  speech  not 
easy  to  make  gracefully. 

Sir  Peter  was  fairly  taken  aback.  "  My 
dear  child,  my  dear  child ! "  was  all  he 
could  say  at  first.  Then  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  once  or  twice  very  fast. 
Then  he  stood  still  in  front  of  her,  and 
tip-toed  and  lifted  his  eyebrows  at  her  till 
she  felt  quite  giddy. 

'*  I  wasn't  thinking  of  making  a  change, 
Madge,"  he  said;  ''but  now  you  speak  of 
it,  I  think  Stubbs  is  exactly  the  man  for 
the  post  you  could  give  him.  He's  getting 
on.  in  life — a  younger  man  could  write  my 
letters  and  do  all  I  should  require.  His 
remuneration  as  your  steward  would  be 
twice  what  I  should  give  him  as  secretary. 
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He  would  have  a  nice  house,  servants,  and 
horses  of  his  own.  Yes,  capital  idea !  I 
won't  stand  in  his  light.  Think  it  over ! 
No,  there's  no  need  to  do  that.  Consider 
it  settled,   my   dear.      I'm  delighted." 

After  this  arrangement  was  made,  it  w^as 
only  natural  that  Mr.  Stubbs  and  ^ladge 
should  be  still  more  in  eacli  other's  society. 
It  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there 
were  many  matters  in  connection  with  the 
stewardship  at  Kedesdale  that  required 
discussion  and  arrangement. 

Thanks  to  Sir  Peter's  telegrams  and  the 
general  energy  which  he  displayed  on  the 
matter,  the  purchase  of  the  Durham  property, 
and  the  deeds  conveying  it  to  Lance,  were 
much  less  lengthy  businesses  than  such 
things  generally  are.  Two  days  after 
Lance's  departure  to  ^  Durham,  and  three 
before  the  day  fixed  for  the  w^edding,  saw 
the    purchase   as   good    as    concluded    by 
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the  payment  of  an  instalment  of  the 
purchase-money  by  Sir  Peter  to  seal  the 
bargain.  Final  legal  forms,  it  was  arranged, 
should  be  gone  through  on  Lance's  return 

o  o 

with  Mado^e  from  their   weddinsj-tour. 

**  And  they  talk  about  the  interminable 
length  of  law  processes,"  said  Sir  Peter 
triumphantly,  to  Mr.  Stubbs.  ''  Why,  how 
long  have  we  had  this  matter  in  hand,  eh  ? 
Park,  woods,  river,  farms,  in  all  about 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  acres ;  rent- 
roll  about  five  thousand  a  year ;  and  we've 
as  good  as  pulled  it  through  in  three  weeks' 
time!  Now  we've  just  a  few  telegrams 
to  send  off  this  morning  to  the  Durham 
people,  and  then  we'll  set  to  work  on  the 
day's  correspondence." 

If  Mr.  Stubbs  had  had  two  pairs  of 
hands,  one  for  the  day's  telegrams,  the 
other  for  its  letters,  he  might  have  been 
able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Sir  Peter's 
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energy.  As  it  was,  long  before  the  tele- 
grams were  despatched,  Sir  Peter  was  asking 
the  question,  "  Anything  of  importance  to- 
day, Stubbs  ? "  and  had  begun  his  usual 
quick-march,  which  betokened  that  replies 
were  ready  to  ooze  out  of  his  fingers' 
tips. 

Mr.  Stubbs  laid  aside  his  telegrams  and 
read  in  succession  one  or  two  unimportant 
letters  which  the  morning's  post  had 
brought.  Then  he  laid  his  hand  upon  a 
packet  of  three  letters,  and  his  face  grew 
long  and  serious. 

**  These,  Sir  Peter,"  he  said,  *'I  grieve 
to  tell  you,  were,  by  Mr.  Olive's  orders, 
placed  on  one  side  unopened  in  an  inner 
compartment  of  your  writing-table,  and,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  have  been  forgotten.  If 
you  remember  when  you  had  the " 

"  When  I  was  ill,"  interrupted  Sir  Peter. 
Of    late   he   had   grown    sensitive   on   the 
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score  of  the  juvenile  ailment,  and  had 
repudiated  it,  asserting  that  Broughton 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  it  had  been 
nothing  but  nettle-rash   after  all. 

Mr.  Stubbs  bowed.  "  When  you  were 
ill.  Sir  Peter,  if  you  remember,  for  one  day 
Mr.  Clive  undertook  your  correspondence. 
He  dictated  a  general  answer  to  a  few 
letters,  and  told  me  to  put  the  rest  on  one 
side,  as  no  doubt  they'd  answer  themselves 
if  let  alone." 

"  Just  like  him  I  Kead  them  out, 
Stubbs." 

"I'm  sorry  to  say  afterwards  they  were 
forgotten." 

"  Ah,  Madge,  I  remember,  undertook  my 
correspondence  the  next  day — so  she  forgot 
them,  eh  ? " 

"  I  fear  I  must  own  to  the  neglect.  Sir 
Peter.  Mrs.  Cohen  attended  to  everything 
that  I  put  before  her." 
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*'  Ah,  well,  open  and  read  them  ;  I  don't 
suppose  it  matters  much." 

The  first  letter  opened  and  read  was  the 
prospectus  of  a  mining  company  in  the  ad- 
joining county.  It  had  no  date  attached. 
It  received  a  scanty  attention,  and  w^as 
forthwith  tossed  into  the  w^aste-paper 
basket. 

The  second  letter  shared  a  similar  fate. 
It  was  an  intimation  from  a  brewing  firm 
that  they  were  about  to  convert  themselves 
into  a  chartered  company.  There  w^as  no 
date  to   this   communication   also. 

The  third  letter  Mr.  Stubbs  opened  with 
a  little  preamble. 

"  It  has  an  Australian  postmark.  I 
trust  its  contents  did  not  require  immediate 
acknowledgment,"  he  said,  in  a  concerned 
voice. 

And  then  he  began  to  read  the  story  of 
Gervase  Critchett,  as  told  by  the  Eev. 
Joshua  Parker. 
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But  loDg  before  he  had  got  half-way 
through  it,  Sir  Peter  had  cried  to  him  in  a 
hoarse  voice  :  "  Stop  !  Stop  !  For  Heaven's 
sake,  stop !  "  and  had  got  up  from  his  seat, 
and  had  taken  the  letter  into  his  own  hands 
to  read. 

His  hands,  however,  trembled  so  vio- 
lently that  he  was  perforce  obliged  to 
spread  the  paper  before  him  on  the  table. 
And  til  en  there  had  come  a  mist  before 
his  eyes,  so  that  the  lines  danced  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  reading  became 
an  impossibility ;  so  he  handed  the  letter 
back  to  Mr.   Stubbs. 

''  Go  on,"  he  said.     "  Read  quickly." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  for  a  good 
five  minutes,  still  and  silent,  his  brain 
possibly  overweighted,  not  only  by  the 
startling  news  that  letter  brought,  but  by 
the  memories  of  years  long  gone  by,  which 
the  startling  news  conjured  up  from  the 
land  of  shadows.  , 
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But  that  five  minutes  at  an  end,  Sir 
Peter  was  himself  again.  He  jumped  up 
from  his  chair,  seized  the  Australian  letter, 
and  rang  the  bell  violently. 

*'  Ask  Lady  Judith  to  come  here  to  me 
at  once — important  news,"  was  the  order 
he  irave  to  the  servant  who  answered  his 
summons.     ''And — and  Mrs.   Cohen  also." 

And  then  as  soon  as  the  servant  had 
disappeared,  he  rang  the  bell  again  to 
countermand  the  order.  Four  walls  couldn't 
contain  him  at  that  moment,  and  before  the 
servant  could  answer  his  second  summons, 
he  had  set  off  to  scour  the  house  and 
grounds  in  search  of  Lady  Judith  and 
Madge. 

Lady  Judith,  in  her  morning-room, 
studying  with  deep  interest  a  catalogue  of 
patent  farming  appliances,  was  suddenly 
startled  by  having  the  price-list  shut  out 
from     her   view     by    a   letter    in     strange 
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liandwriting  spread  athwart  it  by  Sir 
Peter. 

''  Kead  it,"  he  shouted  into  her  ear, 
'*  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it." 

Before,  however,  she  had  time  to  realise 
the  fact  that  it  was  something  other  than  a 
written  recommendation  of  the  barrel  churns 
which  she  was  contemplating  so  lovingly 
in  her  picture  -  catalogue,  Sir  Peter  had 
disappeared  through  the  window,  having 
caught  sight  of  Madge  coming  up  the  drive 
towards  the  house. 

Madge  was  wrapt  in  furs,  and  had  on 
the  thickest  of  Shetland  veils ;  she  had 
complained  a  good  deal  of  the  cold  of  late, 
and  had  taken  to  muffling  herself  up  as  if 
it  were  mid- winter.  When  Sir  Peter  had 
breathlessly  told  his  startling  news,  she 
had  a  sharp  fit  of  coughing  which  for 
the  moment  prevented  her  making  any 
comment    thereon,    and    Sir    Peter,    while 
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executiag  a  quick-march  up  and  down  the 
gravel  path,  discoursed  upon  Gervase,  his 
manners  and  doings  from  boyhood  upwards. 

"  A  handsome  fellow  he  w^as  !  My  poor 
mother  used  to  say  whenever  I  put  her 
out  that  it  was  a  thousand  pities  Gervase 
hadn't  come  into  the  world  first,  he  would 
have  carried  the  title  with  so  much  more 
dignity  than  I  should.  Poor  Gervase  ! 
Poor  Gervase  !  I  remember  he  had  a  good 
opinion  of  himself  —  never  would  take 
advice — restless,  too,  he  was — always  want- 
ing to  do  half-a-dozen  things  at  once — used 
to  have  a  hundred  and  one  schemes  in  hand 
at  the  same  moment,  but  never  brought  any 
of  them  to  maturity  !  Poor  Gervase,  a  sad 
ending  !  I  wonder  if  his  boy  is  like  him  in 
any  way  ! " 

By  the  time  he  had  got  to  Ger vase's  boy, 
Madge  had  recovered  her  voice,  and  was 
ready  to  ask  a  few  questions. 
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''What  will  you  do  about  the  boy — 
send  for  him,  I  suppose,  to  Upton  ? "  was 
the  first. 

"  Of  course,  of  course  ;  what  else  in  life 
could  I  do  ?  I  shall  telegraph  to  him  this 
very  day,  sending  the  message  from  *your 
uncle  at  Upton.'  Poor  little  lad  !  And 
he's  in  a  state  of  anxiety  for  fear  we 
shouldn't  give  him  a  welcome  !  Gervase's 
only  boy  not  to  feel  sure  of  a  welcome ! 
Thank  Heaven  for  the  cablegram,  Madge. 
Fancy  that  poor  boy  having  to  wait  three 
months  for  the  news  that  his  father's 
people  would  hold  out  their  hand  to  him  ! 
And  that  letter  already  has  been  most  un- 
fortunately delayed.  Ah,  you  don't  know 
about  that — never  mind,  I  haven't  time  to 
tell  you  now  1  "  Here  Sir  Peter  in  a  great 
hurry  pulled  out  his  watch.  "  Haven't  a 
minute  to  spare,  Madge,  I'm  off  at  once  to 
Durham   to    tell    Lance    the    jxood    news. 
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You  explain  everything  to  Laclj  Judith. 
I  shall  just  save  a  train  at  Lower  Upton  if 
I'm  quick  about  it." 

Madge  demurred  vigorously  to  his  hot 
haste  to  carry  his  news  everywhere.  She 
felt  that  her  lips — by  right  of  her  love  and 
sacrifice  for  him — should  have  been  the 
ones  to  tell  this  tale  to  Lance. 

But  Sir  Peter  was  resolute,  and  Madge 
had  to  realise  the  truth  of  Lance's  saying, 
that,  *'If  once  Uncle  Peter  took  a  thing  into 
his  head,  not  the  Lords,  nor  the  Commons, 
nor  the  whole  bench  of  Bishops  combined 
could  get  it  out." 

Lance  was  seated  in  his  quiet  little 
country  inn  writing  a  few  lines  to  JMadge, 
when  the  startling  announcement  was  made 
to  him  that  Sir  Peter  was  below  waiting  to 
see  him. 

Lance  had  arrano-ed  to  be  at  York  on  the 
morrow,    in    order   to    be   present   at    Eric 
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Brabazon's  wedding.  He  had  spent  the  day 
in  taking  a  final  survey  of  his  newly- 
acquired  property,  planning  alterations  and 
improvements. 

From  the  window  where  he  Sat,  writing 
his  letter  to  Madge,  he  could  see  the  exact 
point  where  his  estate  met  the  Kedesdale 
land.  Eedesdale  itself,  with  its  park,  woods, 
and  meadows,  formed  the  larger  portion  of 
the  landscape  of  which  the  window  com- 
manded a  view.  Between  the  trees  he 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  house:  a 
handsome,  modern  structure  of  palatial 
dimensions. 

Most  men  in  Lance's  position,  with  such 
a  prospect  as  this  facing  them,  would  have 
owned  to  thoughts  of  a  decidedly  roseate 
hue. 

*'A11  to  be  mine  so  soon,  and  a  loving 
wife  into  the  bargain !  And  youth  and 
health  mine   also  !     Lance  Clive,   you're  a 
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lucky  fellow  !  "  If  thoughts  such  as  these, 
with  a  touch  of  pride  and  triumph  in  them, 
had  found  expression  in  the  letter  he  was 
penning,  it  might  have  been  pardoned  him. 

There  was,  however,  no  necessity  to 
plead  extenuating  circumstances  for  the 
letter  that  lay  before  him .  It  was  soberly 
w^orded  to  the  last  degree !  the  sort  of 
letter  which  a  brother  might  have  written 
to  a  loving  sister  with  an  eye  to  its  perusal 
by  the  whole  family  afterwards. 

And,  soberly  worded  though  it  was, 
once  or  twice  his  pen  had  slackened  in  its 
task,  and  his  left  hand  had  pressed  his 
eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  a  vision,  that  night 
and  day  seemed  ever  before  them,  of  a 
girl,  with  wan,  white  face,  waving  a  farewell 
to  him  from  out  a  shadowy  darkness,  while 
her  lips,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  farewell  she 
waved,  bade  him — 

"  Go  back  and  dance." 
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The  announcement  of  Sir  Peter's  arrival 
sent  his  thoughts  running  in  all  sorts  of 
channels ;  something  must  have  happened. 
Illness  ?  Death  ?  His  fears  flew  to  the 
worst. 

But  Sir  Peter's  beaming  face  reassured 
him  quickly  enough,  and  the  old  gentleman 
had  not  been  five  minutes  in  the  room 
before  the  story  of  the  two  Gervases  had 
been  begun  and  ended. 

Lance  listened  in  silent  astonishment. 
Many  a  time  when  the  story  of  G-ervase 
Critchett's  erratic  ways  had  been  told  him, 
he  had  felt  disposed  to  envy  the  man  his 
life  of  adventure  in  spite  of  the  ill-luck 
which  had  seemed  to  attend  it.  Now  the 
awfulness  of  the  ending  of  that  life — the 
hopelessness  and  desperation  of  the  man, 
with  death  facing  him  and  those  dearest 
to  him — was  the  thing  that  touched  him 
most. 

P  2 
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''He  must  Lave  died  a  thousand  times 
over  that  night,"  he  said,  pitifully,  and 
then  there  fell  a  silence  between  the  two 
which  Sir  Peter  broke  by  forcing  a  cheer- 
ful voice,  and  reading  over  again  the  story 
of  Gervase  Critchett,  the  younger. 

Then  other  thoughts  began  to  come  to 
Lance.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  Sir  Peter's  shoulder. 

*'  Uncle  Peter/'  he  said,  gravely,  ''  the 
estate  you  have  been  buying  for  me  is  so 
much  robbery  to  Gervase — it  must  be  his, 
not  mine." 

Sir  Peter's  amazement  w-as  boundless. 
Such  a  notion  as  this  had  not  for  a  moment 
entered  his  brain.  It  took  him  a  long 
time  to  grasp  it. 

That  "  he  might  do  what  he  liked  with 
his  own,  lie  had  enough  and  to  spare  for 
Gervase,"  was  the  first  argument  where- 
with he  endeavoured  to  rebut  it — an  arsfu- 
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ment,  however,  which  fell  pointless  before 
Lance's  vigorous  reasoning  on  the  matter. 

Lance,  to  his  own  fancy,  stood  pictured 
as  an  interloper  who  had  somehow  crept 
up  the  backstairs  to  good  luck, .while  the 
one  who  had  the  right  to  enter  it  by  the 
front-door  had  been  barred  out  in  the  cold. 

"  Poor  boy  ;  poor  little  fellow,"  he  said, 
"  to  be  knocking  about  in  the  world  in  that 
way,  and  a  stranger  here  to  step  into  his 
rights  ! " 

Sir  Peter  tried  his  hardest  to  make  him 
see  the  matter  in  another  light.  But  logic 
had  never  been  Sir  Peter's  strong  point. 
His  arguments  were  mostly  interjections, 
spoken  now  at  Lance's  elbow,  anon  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  moon  rose ; 
the  inmates  of  the  quiet  little  inn  put  out 
their  lights  and  went  to  bed;  but  still 
Lance   and   Sir    Peter    talked    on,    Lance 
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getting  firmer  in  his  reasoning,  Sir  Peter  s 
interjections  gaining  in  vehemence  and 
intensity. 

"My  clear  boy,  my  dear  boy,"  he  had 
said  over  and  over  as^ain,  "  I  have  brouorht 
you  up  to  no  profession.  It  would  be  like 
sending  a  soldier  out  to  battle  without 
weapons,  to  turn  you  out  into  the  world  to 
get  your  own  living." 

To  which  Lance  had  replied,  also  over 
and  over  again: 

"  I  have  a  head  and  I  have  hands  ;  if 
I  can't  use  one  I  can  use  the  other  ;  and  no 
man  with  both  at  command  can  be  said  to 
be  without  weapons." 

At  last,  one  of  Sir  Peter's  interjections 
struck  a  key-note  not  to  be  silenced  by 
argument.     It  was : 

"  The  tie  between  you  and  me,  my  boy, 
is  as  strong  as  any  of  blood  could  be." 

Lance  faltered  a  little  at  this. 
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"  If  you  don't  choose  to  be  looked  upon 
as  my  eldest  son,  take  the  place  of  second 
and  best  loved,"  Sir  Peter  went  on,  seeing 
what  words  of  his  had  told  most. 

Whereupon  Lance  had  felt  himself  driven 
farther  back  in  the  field. 

Finally,  and  this  w^as  when  the  night 
had  nearly  ended  and  both  men  were  a 
little  w^earied  with  the  strain  of  feeling 
they  had  undergone.  Sir  Peter  had  brought 
•out  three  words : 

''  Think  of  Madge  ! '' 

And  then  Lance,  paraphrasing  the  words 
somewhat  thus  :  "  If  you  refuse  this  pro- 
perty, how  dare  you,  a  pauper,  offer  mar- 
riage to  Madge  with  her  wealth  ? "  struck 
his  colours  and  gave  up  the  contest,  on  the 
condition  that  Sir  Peter  would  commission 
his  solicitors  to  settle  the  estate  on  him  for 
life  only,  and  that  on  his  death  it  was 
to  revert  to  Gervase  and  his  heirs. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Just  before  Lance  had  started  for  Durham, 
a  terrible  storm  had  swept  the  Cumberlaad 
coast;  boats  had  been  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  rocks,  some  fishing-smacks,  which, 
as  a  last  chance  had  bravely  put  out  to  sea 
in  the  teeth  of  the  gale,  had  been  swamped, 
and  not  a  soul  on  board  had  been  saved. 

In  all,  eight  men  and  one  boy  had 
perished ;  four  bodies  only,  however,  had 
been  washed  ashore,  together  with  remnants 
of  the  boats. 

With  Sir  Peter  and  Madge  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  it  was  not  likely 
that  destitution  would  be  added  to  the  grief 
of  the  bereaved  families. 
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Madge  ^yas  an  angel  of  goodness  to 
them  ;  in  spite  of  her  own  increasing 
inability  to  face  the  keen,  rough  air  of  the 
coast,  every  morning  found  her  in  the 
cottages  of  these  poor  souls,  doing  her 
utmost  to  assuaore  their  s^rief  and  to  meet 
their  necessities.  It  was  she  who  paid  all 
funeral  expenses  as  body  after  body  was 
washed  in  by  the  tide ;  and  finally,  when 
hope  failed  of  the  recovery  of  the  other 
bodies,  she  requested  the  Vicar  of  St. 
Cuthbert's  to  hold  a  memorial  service  that 
should  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  those  whose 
resting-place  could  be  marked  by  neither 
mound  nor  tablet.  This  service,  by  her 
special  request,  was  to  take  place  on  the 
evening  before  the  day  fixed  for  her 
wedding. 

All  the  arrangements  for  the  wedding 
were  now  completed.  It  had  been  decided 
that  it  should  be  as  quiet  as  wedding  could 
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well  be.  Eioht  o'clock  in  the  mornino:  was 
ttie  time  fixed  for  the  ceremony.  Madge 
was  to  be  married  in  her  travelling-dress, 
and  was  to  drive  straight  from  the  church 
to  the  railway  station,  en  route  for  Italy, 
by  way  of  London. 

Lady  Judith  had  uttered  her  last  lament 
over  the  unseemly  haste  with  which  the 
wedding  had  been  urged  forward.  After 
saying,  in  her  most  scathing  manner,  right 
into  Sir  Peter's  face,  that  "There  were 
some  people  who  would  like  to  live  out 
their  lives  in  half  an  hour,  and  would 
s^^end  twenty  minutes  of  that  time  in 
winding  up  the  clock  and  greasing  its 
wheels  to  make  it  go  faster,"  she  turned 
her  attention  to  Sir  Peter's  newly- found 
nephew  and  heir,  taking  for  her  text  the 
misdoings  of  Gervase'  the  elder,  and  old 
Lady  Critchett's  foolish  indulgence  of  him. 

Madge   had   lived   through    one   terrible 
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night  of  suspense  —  the  night  after  Sir 
Peter's  departure  for  Durham — wondering 
with  a  wonder  akin  to  agony  how  Lance 
had  borne  the  news  which  cut  him  off 
from  his  former  brilliant  social  position. 
Sir  Peter,  returning  radiant  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  with  triumphant  accounts  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  vanquished 
Lance's  Quixotic  notions  —  as  he  called 
them — relieved  her  of  this  distress. 

Naught  now  remained  for  her  to  do,  she 
assured  herself,  but  to  forget  the  past  and 
live  for  the  future  onlj. 

'''Past  cure  should  be  past  care,'"  she 
said  to  herself,  from  morning  till  night  of 
the  two  days  that  remained  to  her  before 
her  wedding-day.  "  The  past  is  dead  and 
should  be  buried ;  the  future  is  mine.  I 
have  saved  Lance  from  folly  and  beggary. 
I  may   well  cry   *  Victory  ! '   now." 

She  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass  on  the 
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day  before  the  one  that  was  to  make 
her  Lance's  wife,  and  vowed  that  she  had 
never  looked  so  young  and  happy  in  her 
life  before.  She  went  so  far  as  to  scold 
her  maid  vigorously ;  first,  for  not  echo- 
ing her  assertion  ;  secondly,  for  venturing 
to  suororest  that  the  memorial  service  for 
the  poor,  drowned  fishermen  was  scarcely 
one  that  a  bride-elect  should  be  expected  to 
attend  on  the  eve  of  her  wedding-day. 

That  memorial  service  was  one  of  the 
saddest  and  most  solemn  that  had  ever 
taken  place  in  St.  Cuthbert's  old  church. 
Certainly  a  bride-elect  seemed  a  little  out 
of  place  in  a  church  draped  with  black? 
and  filled   with  mourners. 

The  minute -bell  tolled  unceasingly 
during  the  service.  Part  of  the  funeral 
service  was  read,  then  followed  Luther's 
judgment  hymn,  and  finally  St.  Paul's 
grand  resurrection  chapter. 
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And  througli  it  all,  with  never  a  pause, 
the  waves  on  the  outside  shore  beat  their 
own  monotonous  requiem  for  the  dead, 
outsounding  in  the  pauses  of  the  service 
the  sobs  of  the  women  in  the  church  ;  the 
voice  of  the  preacher  even,  as  he  flung 
down  the  gauntlet  to  death,  with  the  cry, 
"  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory  ?  " 

Madge  felt  her  self-control  giving  way. 
Again  and  again  she  essayed  to  keep  her 
mind  fixed  on  those  poor,  drowned  men, 
over  whom  the  words  "  earth  to  earth " 
were  never  to  be  spoken ;  the  ghost  of 
another  drowned  soul,  as  with  human  voice, 
seemed  to  put  in  its  claim  to  a  share  in 
this  memorial  tribute  :  "  Was  not  I  even 
more  desolate  than  they,  and  was  not  my 
ending  every  whit  as  tragic  ?  You  gave 
me  but  scant  kindness  in  my  lifetime,  is 
it  too  much  to  ask  a  tear  of  you  now ! " 
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Madge  abruptly  rose  from  her  seat,  and, 
letting  her  veil  fall  over  her  face,  left  the 
church.    . 

She  had  given  orders  that  the  carriage 
should  meet  her  at  the  foot  of  the  steep 
pathway  leading  up  from  the  valley.  It 
wanted  fully  half  an  hour  of  the  time  she 
had  fixed  for  it  to  be  there,  so  she 
wandered  slowly  round  the  church,  to  its 
western  side,  to  catch  all  she  could  of 
the  sea  breeze. 

Outside  in  the  growing  dark  the  scene 
was  as  drear  as  within  the  church.  The 
sky  was  one  broad  expanse  of  gray,  un- 
broken save  where  a  pale  moon,  travelling 
down  to  the  horizon,  showed  faintly 
through  some  jagged  clouds.  Beneath, 
the  sea  stretched  a  still  more  sombre  ex- 
panse of  gray,  from  out  which  the  dirge  of 
the  waves  rose  unceasingly  with  its  hope- 
less "  break,  break,  break."     Behind  her  lay 
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the  dim  cliurcliyard,  where  the  chill  ocean 
breeze  seemed  to  wander,  '^  soughing  under 
its  breath/'  as  if  it  had  somehow  lost  its 
way  among  the  ghostly  white  tombstones 
which  accentuated  the  gloom. 

Madge  drew  her  cloak  more  closely  round 
her  and  shrank  under  the  shelter  afforded 
by  the  projecting  corner  of  the  church 
porch.  The  days  in  which  she  used  to 
rejoice  in  the  wash  of  the  waves  and  the 
rush  of  the  sea  breeze  were  past  for  ever 
now. 

A  light  shone  in  one  of  the  church 
windows  above  the  organ,  and  presently 
the  tones  of  Chopin's  sublime  funeral  march 
sounded.  To  Madge's  fancy,  those  grand 
strains  had  ever  seemed  less  like  music 
evoked  by  mortal  fingers  from  an  instru- 
ment made  by  mortal  hands  than  a  story 
of  human  agony,  desolation,  and  death 
acted  out  before  her  "  mind's  eye."     There 
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were  the  dull,  monotonous  beats  as  of 
heavy  hearts,  heavy  feet  conveying  a 
heavy  burthen ;  suddenly  athwart  this  there 
seemed  to  come  a  triumphant  outburst  of 
resurrection  joy  as  from  a  church  towards 
which  the  mourners  were  journeying  with 
their  heavy  burthen.  Then  there  began 
once  more  the  dull,  monotonous  beat  of 
heavy  footsteps,  heavy  hearts  returning 
with  half  of  themselves  left  behind. 

But,  to-night,  the  wizardry  of  the  music 
conjured  up  another  scene  to  her  fancy. 
Those  dull,  heavy,  monotonous  chords 
were  not  human  footsteps  journeying  to  a 
church,  but  the  weary  feet  of  cattle  beiog 
driven  along  a  heavy  road — a  slow  herd 
going  with  lagging  tread  from  the  market 
to  the  slaughter-house.  What  had  seemed 
to  her  a  burst  of  resurrection  joy  came 
now  as  a  wail,  with  the  echo  of  words  in 
it  which  she  had  somewhere  heard  before  : 
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*'  There  are  some  who  from  cradle  to  grave 
never  have  a  chance  given  them." 

Suddenly  a  hand  was  laid  on  her 
shoulder.  She  turned  to  find  Lance  bend- 
ing over  her.  She  thanked  Heaven  for  the 
shelter  of  her  black  veil. 

"  I  knew  your  figure  at  once,"  he  said. 
^Tve  been  home — they  told  me  where  I 
should  find  you.  Madge,  come  round  this 
corner — the  people  are  leaving  the  church 
now — and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  have  come 
here  to-night."  T 

Madge  followed  him  to  the  side  of  the 
church  which  she  had  just  quitted,  where 
the  dull,  dark-gray  stretch  of  sky  hung 
above  the  duller,  darker,  grayer  stretch 
of  sea. 

His  words  did  not  seem  to  come  easily. 
They  stood  there  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes,  a  silence  broken  by  the  tread  of 
the    congregation   leaving    the    church,    by 
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the  dying  strains  of  the  solemn  funeral 
march,  by  the  slow  "break,  break"  of  the 
waves. 

When  at  last  he  spoke,  his  voice  was 
very  unlike  that  of  the  light-hearted  young 
fellow  with  whom  at  one  time  she  had 
delighted  to  fence  and  to  squabble. 

"  I  don't  think,  Madge,  the  funeral 
service  you've  been  attending  to-night  is 
one  quarter  so  sad  as  the  wedding  I  was 
at  this  morning  !  "  he  said.  ''  If  you  could 
have  seen  Eric's  face  !  Depend  upon  it, 
there'll  be  a  tragedy  in  his  home  before 
the  year  is  out." 

Madge  said  nothing.  The  words,  "  Why 
should  there  be  ? "  trembled  on  her  lips,, 
but  she  dared  not  speak  them. 

He  went  on  : 

"He  loves  the  girl  he  has  married  to 
distraction ;  but  he  doesn't  trust  her — it 
was  on  his  face  as  he  led  her  out  of  the 
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church.  I  said  to  myself,  '  Thank  Heaven, 
it  won't  be  thus  between  Madge  and  me  ! 
Whatever  there  is  not  between  us,  there 
will  at  least  be  perfect  truth  and  trust/ 
And  then  I  started  back  aghast  at  my  own 
effrontery,  asking  myself  what  right  I  had 
to  expect  any  woman  to  trust  me  all  in  all, 
when  I  had  trusted  her  not  at  all — when,  in 
fact,  half  my  heart  was  hidden  away  from 
her.  So  there  and  then  I  made  up  my 
mind,  dear,  that  before  I  met  you  at  the 
church  in  the  morning  I  would  go  to  you 
and  lay  my  heart  bare  to  you — that  as  we 
are  to  be  husband  and  wife  in  name,  so 
should  we  be  in  deed  and  in  truth — that 
there  should  be  no  past,  no  present,  no 
future  to  come  between  us." 

His  voice  had  kindled  with  his  last 
sentence.  He  paused,  evidently  expecting 
a  word  from  Madge. 

None  came,  so  he  repeated  : 
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"  No  past  to  separate  us,  do  you  see, 
Madge  ?  " 

Madge's  lips  parted,  but  instead  of  a 
gentlj-murmured  assent  there  came  a  low, 
half- stifled  sob. 

He  drew  her  towards  him. 

''Don't  be  frightened,  Madge,"  he  said, 
gently.  ''  I  have  no  confession  to  make 
that  need  part  us,  unless  you  so  will  it. 
You  know  half  my  secret  already — it  con- 
cerns Jane  Shore." 

Madge  shuddered,  and  shrank  from  his 
touch. 

"  Does  it  pain  you  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Shall 
I  stop  ?  Don't  you  see,  dear,  I  am  raising 
the  ghost  of  this  ''past,  so  as  to  set  it  at 
rest  for  ever." 

"  Go  on,"  was  all  she  could  bring  her 
lips  to  utter  in  low,^  all  -  but  inaudible 
tone. 

"  It  is  soon  told,  Madge,"  he  went  on. 
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"You  may  have  thouglit  that  I  only  pitied 
this  girl,  and  wanted  to  help  her  out  of 
kindness.  It  was  not  that — I  loved  her, 
truly,  honestly,  passionately  ;  and  once 
here,  on  this  very  spot,  as  we  stood  to- 
gether looking  at  the  stars,  I  made  her  an 
oflfer  of  marriage." 

Mado^e  started  and  beo-an  to  tremble 
violently. 

"  She  would  not  listen  to  me,"  Lance 
went  on,  speaking  hurriedly  now.  "  She 
said  there  was  ill-fortune  hanging  over  her 
head " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  his  voice  grew  un- 
steady. "  Madge,"  he  said,  brokenly,  ''  do 
you  know  sometimes  I  think  that  she  ended 
her  life  solely  to  prevent  me  from  linking 
mine  to  hers.'' 

But  here  his  words  failed  him. 

It  was  a  minute  or  more  before  he  could 
go  on. 
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"  And  now  that  you  know  everything, 
dear,  will  you  forgive  me  if  I  say  I  can't 
tear  the  thought  of  her  out  of  my  heart  ? 
Will  you  think  that  such  a  thought  as  this 
ought  to  separate  us  one  from  the  other,  or 
will  you  share  it  with  me — the  tenderness 
and  pity  for  her  I   mean  ? ''" 

Again  he  broke  off. 

Madge's  veiled  face  and  solemn  silence 
made  him  wonder. 

The  chill  breeze  swept  past.  The  leaden 
clouds  overhead  parted  and  let  the  pale 
moonlight  filter  through.  It  threw  a  gaunt 
shadow  here  and  there  ;  one,  that  of  a  tall 
white  cross,  which  stood  out  from  the  ranks 
of  square  tombstones,  fell  in  clear  outline 
at  Madge's  very  feet. 

*'  Lift  your  veil,  dear,"  he  said.  "  Put 
your  hands  in  mine ;  look  up  in  my  face  ! 
Let  us  say  to  each  other  that  as  we  join 
hands  so  will  we  join  hearts,  with  never  a 
thought  to  divide  us." 
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Madge's  trembling  hand  lifted  her  veil 
from  her  white  face,  but  she  dared  not  lift 
her  eyes  to  meet  his. 

He  held  her  hands  fast,  her  head  bowed 
over  them. 

''Look  up,  Madge,"  he  said,  "speak  to 
me.  Let  me  hear  from  your  lips  that  not 
this  nor  anything  else  can  come  between  us 
now." 

Madge's  lips  moved,  but  with  the  shadow 
of  that  cross  lying  at  her  feet,  she  dared 
not  speak  the  words  he  craved. 

Another  shadow  fell,  at  that  moment, 
athwart  her  hands  as  Lance  held  them, 
and  thence  to  the  ground  at  her  feet,  a 
shadow  rounded,  shaped  as  of  a  woman's 
figure. 

Madge  started  and  turned  to  see  who 
stood  behind  them. 

On  the  topmost  of  the  steps  leading  up 
to  the  porch  and  well  clear  of  its  shadowy 
arch,  there  seemed  to  stand  the  tall,  slight 
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figure  of  a  woman,  clad  in  gray  draperies, 
with  white  face  upturned  to  the  faint 
moon. 

Madge  gave  a  low,  terrified  cry.  Only 
Lance's  arms  prevented  her  from  foiling 
senseless  to  the  ground. 


END    OF  VOL.    II. 
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